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“tiie Co Smprove the Soil and the Pind. aiunaies 





The F’armer’s Influence. 


) HE true test of ability in 
& farming, all the world over, 
‘ is the greatest amount of 
success in the management 
, of those two practical anti- 
Me podes, cost and resuli. A 
= man who may raise enor- 

“> mous crops at a cost of ten 
times all that these crops will repay; or who 
may compel his farm laborers, however indus- 
trious and efficient they may be, to work with- 
out tools, or at best, to hoe his corn with a 
garden-trowel, or to water his cattle in an egg- 
shell—would be set down as decidedly a bad man- 
ager. Onthe contrary, the farmer who applies 
his means in the best possible manner, to ob- 
tain the greatest amount of results, whether 
by enriching his land ultimately, or increasing its 
immediate products—who turns all the currents 
of waste into profitable channels—shows that the 
touch of his hand is that of a master, and that he 
possesses the true philosopher’s stone, which turns 
all his applied energies into gold. 

But our present object is not to point out the 
best way to secure large dividends from farm ca- 
pital. We shall deviate for once from this almost 
universal track, and endeavor to show how the 
farmer may increase the physical and mental com- 
fort of himself and those about him, quite as much 
(and by the outlay of far less monied capital,) as 
by simply heaping together piles of gold. The 
means by which this most desirable result is to be 
secured, is the proper use of his influence. ‘‘ My 
influenee?. J have no influence!” exclaim a host 
of moderate farmers, more ambitious and restless 
perhaps, than they are willing to admit, and who 
failed to secure any nomination at the last town 
caucus. ‘* What influence can J possibly have,” 
gravely expostulates the more sedate country re- 
sident, ‘‘when I cannot even persuade my own 
boys to avoid the city, and become cultivators of 
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the soil?” ‘‘ You can’t expect me to have any in- 
fluence?” is the inquiring exclamation of the young 
farmer of taste, who failed in saving from the re- 
morseless axe, a beautiful group of sugar maples 
which stood in the public road; and whose public 
spirit has been chilled by the jeers of his stupid 
neighbors, for proposing to line the highway with a 
mile of forest trees. 

But our friends must not by any means despair. 
They possess a power of which they are not con- 
scious, although it may not be capable of operat- 
ing quite in the way they would most desire. The 
truth is, there are too many who are looking only 
for some great or extraordinary occasion to exer- 
cise their powers. They may profitably remem- 
ber the fable of the sweeping mountain torrent, 
that was soon dry, contrasted with the perpetual 
rill, which always enlivened and refreshed its 
banks,and in process of time filled a vast lake with 
its waters. 

In the first place, every one may exert a most 
healthful influence for rural taste. <A friend of 
ours moved into a district of country where the 
people generally would have been regarded as ut- 
terly destitute of all taste of the kind. He 
could not persuade a single man among them to 
plant an ornamental tree. He however resolved 
to have the comforts and embellishments of country 
life, though of a cheap character, for his own fa- 
mily. His wondering neighbors began to inquire 
about the trees he planted, ‘‘ that were good for 
nothing but to look at,” and pitied the wretched 
taste which he exhibited by not placing his lilacs, 
honeysuckles, magnolias, and evergreens, ‘ all in 
arow.” But it is a characteristic of the works of 
true taste, that the more they are scrutinized, the 
more pleasing they appear; and those rude inha- 
bitants evinced, before they were aware of it, 
that the latent principle of genuine appreciation 
of the beautiful, which had so long slumbered 
within them, was beginning to show itself in the 
little plantations of roses and shrubbery about 
their dwellings, that they might enjoy something 
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of the same delightful home scenery which they 
had been insensibly led to admire in their pioneer 
neighbor. It was not many years before a great 
change had come over the face of the country, and 
many had learned that there was some satisfaction 
in neat dwellings surrounded by tasteful grounds. 

In the next place, every one may exert a most 
valuable and powerful influence, in leading his 
children, and those more immediately beneath his 
care, to exalted views of the scenes around them. 
It does not at all destroy or lesson one’s skill to 
manage those two refractory opponents, Cost and 
Profit, to look up occasionally from the plow-point 
before him, to the rich, varied, and magnificent 
panorama around him, 

From the blue rim, where skies and mountains meet, 

Down to the very turf beneath bis feet; 
neither does it at al! require the rare gifts of the 
‘* philosophic few” to look upon 


The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields, 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 


_ with something of the eye of a painter, naturalist, 


and admirer of the wonderful and beautiful in De- 
sign. This study very soon becomes contagious. 
We knew a skiliful cultivator of the earth, whose 
delight in reading the works of creation, had ren- 
dered him quite as skillful in making this study 
attractive to others; and when we have remem- 
bered the great numbers of young people whom 
he had fascinated into this pursuit, we have often 
involuntarily been led to contrast him with 


** The churl who holds it heresy to think, 
And knows no music but the dollar s chink; 
Who never found what good from science grew 
Save the grand truth, that one and one make two; 
And he, across whose brain scarce dare to creep, 
Aught but the parent pair, to get, lo keep.” 


Again—every farmer may exert an excellent in- 
fluence in his own neighborhood in many ways. 
By perseverence, he may accomplish much inele- 
vating the character of the neighborhood schools 
—those fountains from which are to flow the very 
life-streams of intelligence to our successors on 
the great theater of life. He may promote agri- 
cultural knowledge by assisting in the diffusion of 
periodicals. He may often find means to contri- 
bute to the happiness of those whom sickness has 
stripped of physical comforts. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to point out all the ways in which a real- 
ly earnest, straight forward, kind and modest 
man, may benefit the community in which he 
lives, if he is not afraid of labor, although all 
and even more may be done while others may be 
idling, talking nonsense, or attending public amuse- 
ments—and it is impossible, from the very nature 
of things, that all this should not make a strong 
impression on those who come in contact. Inhis 
own family, too, his influence is still greater than 
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elsewhere, either for good or evil. Domestic sun- 
shine or storms ate very much at the command 
of the@head authority. A single ill-natured re- 
mark will often send its poison and contagion 
through a whole household—a uniform air of 
kindness cannot fail greatly to soften the asperi- 
ties of life; and especially when, to speak collo- 
quially, ‘‘ every thing goes crooked,” a few words 
fitly spoken, will drop like balm into the corrod. 
ing irritation of bad nature, and like the atmes- 
phere of spring, breathe cheerfulness and sweet- 
ness about those within their influence. 

Now, if any one believe that the accomplish- 
ment of these duties does not greatly increase 
one’s own happiness, to say nothing of the happi- 
ness of others, ‘‘ then has he no human blood in 
his veins.” He is one of those chrysalids of mor- 
tality, whose object in living is to suffer as little, 
and enjoy as much as possible, within their own 
shell of physical selfishness. There are others 
who assent to all we have said, but who commit 
the supreme folly of chasing the rainbow of pro- 
mised enjoyment, by trying first to get rich! No 
wonder that farmer’s sons rnsh into the city, when 
their country homes, with the inexhaustible at- 
tractions which might be thrown around them, 
are made repulsive, or at least dull. Fortunately, 
the exercise of taste in rural improvement—the 
study of the beauties of country life—the perfor- 
mance of neighborhood amenities—and the sooth- 
ing influence of kindness in families—do not re- 
quire the income of a duke; and he who has ae- 
complished all these well, in addition to the skill- 
ful management of his plantation, has perhaps as 
just an expectation as any one, of a pleasant eve- 
ning to his life, in the hope that he has not lived 
wholly in vain. eel 


Tull’s System of Culture. 





Jetrnro Tutt, whose experiments, more than a 
century since, accomplished so much for drill- 
husbandry, and produced such wonderful results 
by cultivation merely, was led to adopt the notion 
that stirring the soil constantly and thoroughly, 
was alone sufficient for raising the heaviest crops, 
without the aid of manure. For aseries of years 
he was eminently successful; but subsquently the 
soils which he had so long cropped, showed evi- 
dent signs of exhaustion. We perceive. by the 
last number of the Genesee Farmer, (in an article 
probably from the pen of JosepH Harris) that S. 
Ssitrna, of Northampton, England, has lately re- 
vived this practice, by a series of experiments re- 
markable for their perfection and completeness, 
and not less remarkable for the eminent success 
which has attended them. He keeps the soil be- 
tween the wheat drills finely tilled to a depth of 
twenty inches. He has taken seven successive 
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crops from the same acre, and yet we are informed 
that when compared with highly mauured pieces 
of land, producing 56 to 58 bushels per acre, this 
‘fur exceeded them.” Ore gentleman, who vi- 
sited this crop, exclaimed, when he first saw it, 
** This land has been lavishly dressed with ammo- 
niacal manure.” The soil is stated to be a very 
stiff one—such results could not probably be ob- 
tained from any other. The opinion is advanced 
that soil so treated receives a high manuring by 
means of the ammonia absorbed from the atmos. 
phere, and which clay eminently possesses the pow- 
er of doing ; but it may be strongly questioned whe- 
ther all the elements of fertility received in this 
way will be able to keep up the richness of the 
soil perpetually. We have known heavy clay 
lands in Western New-York, yield heavy succes- 
sive crops of wheat for a much longer term of 
years than in the experiment above stated, but 
yet the time for deterioration finally came. There 
is no doubt, however. that farmers generally sus. 
tain a prodigious loss by a want of the sufficient 
pulverization of heavy soils, which, by the way, 


can be ouly effected after thorough drainage. 
ee ee 


Use of Lime and Marl. 


The English agriculturists have used lime ex- 
tensively, and for a long time, and have acquired 
a great deal of experience relative to its applica- 
tion. At alecture recently given by Professor 
Nessit, before the London Farmers’ Club, hesta- 
ted a number of ascertained facts, which, briefly 
related, may be interesting to such of our readers 
as desire information on this subject. In speaking 
of liming and marling, he said it made little dif- 
ference, generally, whether calcareous matter was 
applied in the form of chalk disintegrated by frost, 
marl, quick-lime, or disintegrated limestones. 
Limestone is burned, and thus reduced to fine 
powder—it very soon returns to a carbonate, pre- 
cisely the same state as before burning, except 
that its mechanical condition is entirely changed to 
that of fine powder. This, he regards asthe chief 
object of burning. For lime acts beneficially for 
many years ina soil, long after all traces of its 
caustic nature have disappeared. 

Some limestones contain considerable quanti- 
ties of potash and of phosphate and sulphate of 
lime, which sometimes add much to their value. 
Here analysis becomes of great use. 

As to the rationale of its action, he regards it as 
opersting inseveral ways. First, in dissolving the 
alkalies, for the use of growing plants, a result 
which had been found by trying the experiment 
during a period of six months in the laboratory. 
Secondly, in effecting a slow decomposition of or- 
ganic matter in soils for the same use; which is 
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strikingly shown by the fact that new land, or new- 
lv broken fields, are altogether the most benefit- 
ted by itsaction. The same operation takes place 
upon manures inthe soil. The ammonia which 
has been absorbed, is fed to plants through the as- 
sistance of lime. Hence on hard-cropped land, 
which has been nearly exhausted of organic con- 
stituents, lime is of little use.* On the other 
hand, if soils are deficient in lime, even a manur- 
ing of guano, will be of little comparative use. 
‘‘ If you go tosuch a place as Exmoor,” says 
Prof. Nesbit, ‘‘ where the land has not been turn- 
ed up within the memory of man, and where the 
soil contains only enough lime for a chemist to 
swear by, you will find the use of any other ma- 
nure of no avail without it.. I have observed my- 
self. on certain parts of that moor, where lime had 
been put, turneps were splendid; but the instant 
you passed the line up to which the lime had been 
applied, the crop entirely failed. If you were to 
take a handful of slaked lime, and inscribe your 
name on the soil, you would be able to trace, three 
or four years after, the exact spot where it was 
marked.” He quotes the old proverb as contain- 
ing much truth— 
** The use of lime without manure 
Will always make the farmer poor.” 

He states, (what has also been discovered in 
this conntry,) that there may be a complete ab- 
sence of lime in soils resting upon limestone—and 
mentions cases where the limestone has been with- 
in six inches or a foot of the surface, and not the 
thonsandth per cent of lime in the soil itself; and 
adds that in some of the seuth-eastern counties 
they are actually chalking the Chalk Downs to 
great advantage. —_ 

Large and Small Potatoes. 


W. R. Coprock, of Buffalo, well known to the 
horticultural public, in his late address before the 
Erie County Agricultural Society, gives his views 
and states the following facts, which we believe 
will fully accord with general experience, always 
excepting the influence of drouth, which in some 
instances will wither and dry up small portions of 
‘* seed” potatoes, before they have imparted suf- 
ficient moisture to the young plant, and which is 
the reason why uncut potatoes are sometimes the 
best :— 


It has been a mooted question in growing potatoes, 
whether it was an essential, as with other seeds to plant, 
the finest and best matured tubers for seeds, adopting the 
maxim that ‘‘like produces like.”’ This point I feel 
satisfied I have fully tested, and as it is one of pecunia- 
ry interest to the farmer, I take this opportunity of de- 
claring the results of my numerous experiments. In the 
first place we have erred in supposing the tuber to be 
true seed, which it is not; the seed being in the ball. 
The potato or tuber being merely the underground root, 


* Prof. N. also states that lime ic of no value on undrained 
land. 
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and increased by elongation. This being the faet there 
is no analogy in the maxim, and results fully prove there 
is not a necessity to plant large potatoes in order to pro- 
duce large returns. 

I have grown good crops, particularly of the coarser 
varieties, by planting simply the parings, as taken off 
by the cook; but in this case, by throwing so many eyes 
into a hole, although numerous, they were mostly small. 

The present season, I planted two acres of the pink- 
eye varieties. The rows were twenty rods long. The 
seed selected of the undersized or medium, excepting 
six rows which were of the smallest kind, usually call- 
ed pig potatoes. I sort my potatoes into three sizes, 
thus—large, for sale, medium to small, for seed, and the 
balance, none larger than an inch in diameter, are boil- 
ed for the pigs, poultry, &c. Being short of seed for 
the ground prepared, I ordered these ecullings, not lar- 
ger than a common marble or hickory nut, to be used to 
finish out with. The result is, these six rows are equal 
in every respect, and by the diggers thought to be bet- 
ter, than any other portion of the whole plat. 

—— 


Form of Ox Yokes. 


Nearly every person, on looking at these two 
figures, would give a decided preference to the 
upper, becanse it looks better. True, Hogarth’s 








line of beauty is largely introduced into its out- 
line; but the line of beauty, however excellent a 
pattern for gravel walks and ornamental furniture, 
is hardly the right principle to govern the form of 








substantial farm implements. Indeed, we have 
often observed with suprise, that lightness and 
strength are sacrificed in a considerable degree. 
in making ox-yokes, to what appears to be no- 
thing but mere fashion—a poor place for its intro- 
duction. 

Fig. 1, represent a form which is very common 
throughout the country; but the reader will ob- 
serve by the lines ab, that about three-fourths 
of its real strength is destroyed by the deep hol- 
low in the middle, and that there is a nseless or- 
namental hook at each end. As a necessary con- 
sequence, an increase of weight must be given, 
to compensate for the lack of strength. The result 
is, every farmer’s boy, possessing less than man’s 
strength, has a dread of the task of yoking a pair 
of oxen, because he cannot, without great effort, 








hold up the heavy yoke. Added to these diffi- 
culties, is the time consumed in hewing, and the 
timber required for material, a breadth eqnal to 
ac, Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2 represents an improvement. This yoke 
may be quickly made of a scanthing, 4 by 6 inehes, 
answering all the purposes accomplished by the 
other, and having only one half its weight. An 
iron strap for holding the ring. passes round the 
center, which is not weakened by the usual mode 
of piercing for the iron bolt. The point of draft 
may be regulated by the length given to the iron 
shank holding the ring. What this length should 
be, has not, we believe, been very accurately as- 
certained. If the ring is high, nearly all the 
draft will press upon the top of the animal’s neck ; 
if too low, the bows will be drawn back with so 
great a force as to choke him. The proper me- 
dium—throwing most of the draft upon the neck 
above, relieved however by a proper degree of 
pressure by the bows—cannot be determined by 
the dynamometer, but only by close observation 
of the effect upon the team, while using a yoke 
which has aring capable of being raised or lowered 
by means ofa screw. This is an experiment well 
worthy of trial; for it will make a considerable dif- 
ference in the farmer’s profitsin ten years, wheth- 
er his oxenare enabled todraw witha force of four 
hundred ponnds with a well-made yoke, or only 
three hundred by means of a bad one—a considera- 
tion quite as important as that of an easy-running 
plow. oa 

Can Farming be Made Profitable. 





Mr. Tucker—JIn the November number of the 
Cultivator, there is an article signed ‘‘ Mercutio,” 
which comments severely upon the oceupation of 
the farmer. Now, although the language used is 
perhaps too strong to agree with facts when pro- 
perly stated—yet there is certainly much trath in 
the idea advanced, that as things are now, compa- 
ratively speaking, litthe money is made by agricul- 
ture. But this does not arise as is usually suppos- 
ed, from capital invested in agricultural operations 
paying so poor an interest, but from causes to 
which we shall presently advert. No class of men 
labor harder than the farmers, and no class are 
more deserving of the reward of that labor; if, 
therefore, we are not getting that reward, some 
measures ought to be taken to secure it to us. 
That the subject of the profit of farming is begin- 
ning to attract attention, isa good omen; it isa 
subject it can do no harm to agitate; it will elicit 
truth, and truth iswhat we always welcome. We 
cannot believe with Mereutio, that agricultural 
editors are to blame abont this matter; they are 
but the expounders of public opinion, and we can- 
not conceive why they should wish to cloak the 
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truth. If farmers make no money by their call- 
ing, and agricultural editors are aware of the fact, 
it ought to be their duty, and would certainly be 
to their advantage, to set the matter fully before 
the farming population, and doall that lay io their 
power to advauce the iaterests of those to whem 
they have devoted their time and talents. 

As to the observation that farmers would be bet- 
ter off to sell their farms and invest the proceeds 
in bonds and mortgages, we are somewhat surpris. 
ed, made as it is, without any reservation that 
their time is to be otherwise employed. Certain- 
ly it cannot be that the intelligent man of Massa- 
chusetts meant that farming was worse than doing 
nothing. Dees he mean to say, for example, that 
$3,060 invested in bond and mortgage, will give a 
man and his family a better living than $3,000 in- 
vested in a farm upor which is expended his labor 
and that of his family. Our experience in farm- 
ing dees not teach us that it isa very money mak- 
ing business generally, but surely could we think 
that it was worse than doiug nothing, we would no 
longer bend our weary backs te labor, but sell out 
at ence and enjoy our ease—for although we think 
all men ought to labor, either with head or hands, 
yet we think that the laborer is at least worthy of 
his hire. In arguing outall matters of a like cha- 
racter with the one now before us, care should be 
taken never to be carried away by a partial view 
of things, but to endeavor as much as possible to 
keep every point in view. What may at first sight 
appear perfectly evident, may upon farther inves- 
tigation be found to be incorrect. 

In all farming operations so much depends upon 
skill, industry, management and markets, that the 
fact that one man makes money, and another does 
not, is at best uncertain data. There are many 
other things, too, involved in this point of living 
and making money. What to one man is a com- 
Sortable living, to another is simply existing. One 
man weuld lay up mouey fast, while another would, 
with the same income, spend it all. Perhaps no 
ealling in the world demands earlier education and 
training to it, in order that it may be successfully 
pursued, orits labor easily performed, than farming. 
Any man may satisfy himself of this by seeing the 
ease with which a person early trained to agricul. 
tural labor performs it, while to him who has en- 
tered into the calling late in life, no amount of at- 
tention enables him to work with the same ease 
and slight. 

Farmers at the present day may be divided into 
three classes. The first, or primary class, are those 
who have been trained .to their calling from child- 
hood. They imbibe habits of industry, economy, 
and practical skill, with the first dawning of the 
mind. Labor to them comes, comparatively speak- 
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ing, easy; with strong arms and resolute hearts 
they encounter the physical obstacles which lie in 
their pathsand overcome them. They subdue the 
forests, build houses, enclose lands, plant, sow and 
reap. These men kaow buat littl of fashion and 
the arts—they seek not for wealth and luxury— 
their wants are few and easily satisfied; a com- 
fortable home, a small competency; these are what 
they seek for—these are what they usually gain. 
This class of farmers usually start the world with 
little or nothing. The little money they may 
chance to possess and get together, is invested as 
a partial payment ona farm; they then go to 
work upon it, live, (not as a general thing upon 
roast turkey and oysters.) pay their interest, and 
finally succeed, after a term of years, in clearing 
their farm of debt. Now, that these men do not 
make money very fast, is not remarkable. Think 
of the difficulties with which they have to contend ; 
frequently two or three months labor out of the 
twelve, is given te the item of interest ,—labor 
against capitol. The great error they generally 
make is in buying too largely. Did they but con- 
centrate their money and their energy upon small- 
er farms, their success would, in nine cases out of 
ten, be much surer, and taeir toil much easier. 
When the principle of a more perfect system of 
tillage, and the concentration of labor over a 
smaller space, becomes better understood, we feel 
sure that it will work a revolution with this class 
of agriculturists. Of the extent of the indebted- 
ness of working farmers generally for the farms 
they own, few men out of the business are aware. 
We will not hazard a conjecture here as to the 
amount, but have reason to know that it is very 
large. When, however. it happens, as it some- 
times does, that men belonging to the class named, 
start in the world with a clear field before them, 
owning their farms free from all incumbrance, 
we have rarely known them to fail of making a 
good per centage on their agricnltural operations. 


To the second class of farmers, belong a set of 
men who were not bronght up to the business; 
they were educated and trained to other pursuits, 
but having a taste for country life, and having per- 
haps become tired of the vicissitudes of trade and 
commerce, they have bought farms and retired to 
the country. In nine cases out of ten they know 
nothing of their new business; they bring to the 
country tastes and habits belonging to city life. 
Their wives and children are fond of cultivating 
fruits and flowers, but they have little knowledge 
of, or little taste for the hard work of a farm. 

In fact, the idea that all the parties concerned 
have, is, that they are simply to enjoy themselves 
with the pleasures of rural life, while the labor of 
the farm is to be done by hands hired for the pur- 
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pose. As toeven overseeing the work, that would 
be a matter of no account, for they are unable to 
tell whether it is done well or not. Such men 
must always buy everything they learn from ex- 
perience, and as the old proverb truly says, 


* Experience keeps a dear school.”’ 
ps 


Now, it seldom occurs that the class of men to 
which I am alluding, find everything about the 
farm which they have bought, to suit their ideas 
of taste and order, and immediately they begin to 
build and improve. The house wants modernizing, 
the out-buildings want repairing, the fields fencing, 
and a hundred other things want doing—all of 
which, after they are done, are found to have cost 
more money than the owner had any idea of, for 
few men are good calculators abont any of the im- 
provements to be put uponafarm. Ere long they 
find their capital expended, and in very many 
cases that capital has been expended not on the 
farm but in the buildings. What, then, with their 
own expenses, which are generally pretty heavy, 
and the cost of hired help to work the farm, the 
balance sheet at the end of the year foots up badly 
for them. They hope to do better the next year, 
but alas, there is much to be learned,—they can- 
not master the art of farming in a year. 

The great agricultural wheel turns round once 
more, and shows but little change for the better 
in their affairs. They become discouraged—work 
drags—it is monotonous, wearisome—the society 
around them, too, is net congenial, and in winter 
especially, the country is lonely—and to crown 
all, they find no profit in farming. What shall 
they do? Sell, and go back to business in the 
city. A wise conclusion, truly. The great mis- 
take made wasin undertaking what they knew 
nothing about, and entering into an occupation for 
which they were unfitted by taste and habits of 
life. Mev seldom make much, even in the walks 
of trade and commerce, when they leave the bu- 
siness to which they were trained, and go to ano- 
ther; why should they expect to make money by 
agriculture, when they are unable themselves to 
perform the labor it requires. and are unacquaint- 
ed with its fundamental principles. 

The third class of farmers consists of men of ea- 
pital, who have made money by speculations or 
some kind of business, and have retired to the 
country to spend a portion of it in embellishing a 
rural home, and gathering around them the tokens 
of rural taste and rural art. These are the men 
who send abroad and import cattle, sheep, swine, 
&e., ata great cost; who build, improve, and 
adorn; who make the desert wilderness blossom as 
the rose. 

That they are ever so foolish as to suppose they 
will receive dollar for dollar for everything they 











pay out, we do not believe. We presume they 
have tastes to gratify, and are willing to sacrifice 
dollars and cents toenable them to doit. We re- 
jeice that there is such a class of men among us. 
We love the country and rural life, and if we can- 
not indulge the luxury of beantifying and adorn- 
ing home, beyond what we can do by the labor of 
our own hands, we are truly glad to have the beau- 
tiful homes of others to look at, and to feel that 
there are those in our midst who think there is 
something superior to the dollar. The beanty of 
nature and of art are to us frnitfu} sourees of con- 
templation, and althongh we cannot live by them 
altogether, as they do not farnish meat and drink 
for us, yet beanty, like an angel’s presence around 
us, aids in lightening the labor of our lives. 

We have now given what we believe to be a true 
picture of the three classes of farmers around us. 

The first, we see have difficulties of no common 
order to struggle against, but notwithstanding all, 
do generally sueceed in making something. 

The second class, from habits and education, are 
generally unfit for the vocation they have chosen, 
and conseqnently seldom succeed. 

The third class enter into farming and rurat life 
as a matter of pleasure, not profit—and conse- 
qnently do not expect to make any thing out of 
their farming operations. Still we have known 
instances among this class of farmers, where the 
judicious investment of capital has resulted in re- 
turning a fair terest. 


It is our purpose now to consider briefly some 
of the obstacles which lie in the way of the farmer, 
and keep him from successful competition, so far 
as making money is concerned, with those engag- 
ed in trade and commerce. First let me say that. 
the difference between the profit npon actual ca- 
pital and labor, invested in agricultural, and that 
in mercantile pursuits, is not as great as men usu- 
ally appear to think; the cause of the difference 
in the footing up of the balance sheet of the two 
at the end of the year, is simply that the farmer 
has the opportunity of turning his capita] but once 
a year, and that what he uses in the eourse of his 
business, is actual capital and labor, while the 
merchant and trader, through the facilities of the 
credit system, trades in eighty cases out of one 
hundred, on an almost entirely fictitious capital. 
A man actually worth but $3,000 may do business 
to the amount of $30,000, and in fact does often 
do it. The whole system of trade as carried on 
at the present day, has too much of recklessness 
init. We maintain that no man hasa right to 
make his fortune by hazdrding that of another. 
What does the fact of eighty men in business out 
of one hundred, failing in the course of fifteen or 
twenty years, show, but recklessness intrade. A 
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man who is worth nothing himself, gets into busi- 
ness by the aid of endorsements from his friends; 
soon, through them, his credit is established, and 
others aid him; lis friends then withdraw their 
aid. He gets the name of having business abili- 
ties, which generally means, according to strict 
truth, that having nothing to lose himself, he dash- 
es away hap-hazard, at buying, and selling, and 
speculating. If he makes, all is well; if he loses, 
and a failure is inevitable, he gets his creditors to- 
gether and makes the best settlement he can for 
himself, and then goes on again with his business, 
as if nothing had happened. If this man of trade 
lived in a two story house before his failure, but a 
few years roll round ere he gets into one of three 
stories; bat after being so fortunate, does he scarce 
even think it worth while to settle up his old ac- 
counts, that hage been cancelled by a releasefrom 
his creditors, to enable him to go on with his bu- 
siness? We say seldom—so seldom that a man 
who does it is a marked man; marked for his hon- 
or and integrity—and fora deed which is only one 
of common honesty, he is made the recipient of 
silver pitchers or an elegant gold watch. And 
then, when a great pantc comes, anda general 
blow up, arising from everybody trying te get 
rich too fast, men are despatched to Washington, 
and the state legislatures, to legislate how debts 
can be got rid of; and bankrupt laws, &c., come 
into existence to meet the great emergency. 

I well know that there are many high-minded, 
honorable men engaged in business. We wish to 
wage no war on men, but simply refer to facts 
which any man may satisfy himself of by looking 
around him. 


Let us now turn to the position of the farmer. 
His operations are confined to a small compass— 
his capital and labor bring him but one dividend 
annually. He has no opportunity to speculate in 
stocks or real estate, even if he felt the disposition 
todoso. The merchant, the lawyer, the doctor, 
have chances for these things if they wish to avail 
themselves of them, and they do so in numerous 
instances. but the farmer has nothing of this kind 
to fall back upon. His sphereis labor. He ful- 
fills the commandment of earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. If he wants money, he must 
give ample security—bonds and mortgages are 
principally required from him. Let him but prove 
unfortunate, he cannot pay 25 or 50 per cent, and 
then go on again with his business, but foreclosure 
and sale come; he must give up alland seek some 
other way of getting his livelihood. But there is 
another difficulty of no small magnitude, which 
the farmers have to contend with who live within 
marketing distance of large cities, where land is 
usually high, and consequently more capital must 
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be invested in farming operations, namely, the 
fact that too many people live out of them. Now, 
we are willing that all mankind shall live, but we 
do not feel exactly willing that they shall live out 
of us, demanding, as they do, the lion’s share. 
What we meanis simply this: we send produce 
to New-York city by the boats, railroads, &c.; 
the produce is bought there by various indi- 
viduals, and it is sold again in turn by them. It 
thus passes through several hands before it gets to 
the consumers ; so that a barrel of apples, fur ex- 
ample, which brings the former but 75 cents at the 
boat, is sold in the market for $1.50. Consumers 
in the city think the farmers are obtaining great 
prices for their produce, and must be coining mo- 
ney, little thinking that men with perhaps not $200 
in the world invested in their business, and mere- 
ly the trouble of buying and selling, are standing 
between them and the farmers, and are making a 
greater profit than the farmer, who labors hard 
and has a capital of several thousand dollars in- 
vested in his busiaess. Such evils could be cor- 
rected without much difficulty, and without in- 
fringmeat upon the rights of any man—and they 
should be. 


Too much hard work for the money earned, isthe 
general cry against farming; aid there has been, 
in days past, and still is much truth init. Let 
any man spend some time in an agricultural dis- 
trict, and see the labor of men, women and child- 
ren, and we feel sure he will be disposed to join 
the cry; but we hope for improvement in this re- 
spect. Farmers are becoming better educated than 
they have been, and with education will come 
wants and tastes to be gratified; and with educa- 
tien, too, will come the abilily to gratify those 
wants. We do not mean to say that we ever ex- 
peet or wish to see the time come when farmers 
will desire to live according to the fashionable 
mode of living in our large cities, but we do de. 
sire and pray for the time to come when they will, 
as a mass, be educated with the mannersand feel- 
ings of true gentlemen, possessing, too, the learn- 
ing and ability to make their wants known, and to 
demand the rights which belong to them as owners 
and occupants of the soil of this vast Republic. 
We would see farmers not lords of the creation in 
name, while they are truly slaves in deed, but ele- 
vated to their proper position. It can be done— 
it must be done. We feel that now is the time to 
press this matter upon the attention of the farm- 
ers. The movements for our benefit must origi- 
nate with us; certainly no other class of men will 
undertake them for us. A convention of farmers 
called to meet at Albany, at some future day, 
when no other business would be before them to 
distract their attention, would be productive of 
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much good. So much dissatisfaction is expressed 
from many quarters, about the profit of agricul- 
ture being altogether inadequate to the labor, that 
we would gladly see where the fault is, and have 
it corrected if possible. Our own humble opinion 
is, and always has been. that we hold the power 
in our own handsto rectify all the difficulties, pro- 
viding we use it properly. The nineteenth centu- 
ry has brought changes to all classes of men. 
Progress is the order of the day. The farmers 
can form no exception tothis rule. A choice lies 
before them ,—it is simply this, either to rise by 
education to their lawful inheritance, or to lose it 
through ignorance, and to remain forever mere 
‘* hewers of wood and drawers of water.” H. C. 
W. Putnam Valley, N. Y , Dec. 17, 1852. 


———— 


Fall Plowing. 





We seldom Took into an agrieultural paper, in 
the later months of autumn, without seeing fall 
plowing recommended for spring crops. Believ- 
ing this advice to be, in most cases, injudicious, 
and fonnded upon erroneous principles of agricul- 
ture, I shall offer a few suggestions in support of 
this opinion. 

The great stimulus to every form of vegetation. 
so far as the soil is concerned, is admitted by all 
to be the quantity of organized matter in the soil, 
in a state of disorganization or decomposition. 
Now, irrigation and pulverization of the soil, pro- 
mote the disorganization of those organic elements, 
and render them active for the development and 
support of vegetation; and if there be no crop 
upon the land to receive that stimulus, or if the 
surface of the land be not in some way protected, 
so as to prevent the escape of those fertilizing ele- 
ments, renJered gaseous by the process of decom- 
position, they are, in a great measure, evaporated 
and utterly lost to the soil. Hence, land is im- 
poverished nearly, if not quite as much, by fall 
plowing, preparatory to a spring crop, as though 
a crop had actually been taken from it without any 
return. 

Land may, perhaps, be tilled a little earlier in 
the spring for the fall plowing, bnt, in Ohio at 
least, it can be tilled early enough for corn, spring 
wheat, oats, &c., without this impoverishing pre- 
parative. At any rate, where autumn plowing 
facilitates early culture, under-draining would be 
far more beneficial, and not open to the serious ob- 
jection which we urge against the measure under 
discussion. 

It is thought, by most of the advocates of fall 
plowing, that it destroys the cut-worm, so injuri- 
ous, sometimes, to the corn crop. But this, I 
think, is questionable. Thongh the worms be ex- 
posed to the action of the elements. yet 1 submit 
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the inquiry, how long would it take them to pen- 
etrate again beyond the reach of frosts? And 
would not their nnerring instmet prompt them 
to avail themselves of this sure protection? Be 
this as it may, in reference to the cnt-worm, one 
thing is certam, and many farmers have experi- 
mentally learned the fact, that fall plowing mjures 
the soil as effectually as it does the worms. 

It issaid that fall plowing renders the land mach 
easier tilled the coming spring; this, m reference to 
some soils, is doubtless true, ana is the only real 
advantage the system possesses; and this certain- 
ly ought not to weigh against the attending evils. 
O. C. Gisss,M.D. Perry, Lake €o., Ohio. 

—p——— 


Making and Saving Manure. 





Mr. Tucker—A great deal is said and written 
now a-days, about making and saving mannre—a 
subject in which every man who hasan aere of 
ground to till, is more or less interested. And as 
manure is truly the sheet-anchor of the farmer’s 
success, it becomes an important question with 
him, how to get the most of it. 


Being well satisfied with the result of several 
years practice in manufacturing my horse manure 
and litter. into good, first quality of mannre, I 
thought I would commnnicate my experience to 
you, that you might lay it before your readers if 
you should think it best. 

In the first place, let me say that my hogs are 
confined to the pen, and a small yard in the rear 
of it, nearly the whole year round, (my breeding 
sows only being allowed to range in winter.) My 
horse barn stands adjoining the pen and one skle 
of the yard. The manure from the horse stable 
is thrown directly into the hog-yard. The hogs 
are allowed the liberty of the yard, and so the 
horse and hog manure. and the litter of both, go 
together. The yard has been cleared so ofien, 
that the earth has been taken ont more than a foot 
deep, and it will hold water like a dish; and the 
water that falls into the yard, with the nrine of 
the animals, keep it well saturated most of the 
time. Occasionally we seatter a few quarts of corn 
over the yard, and the whole mass will soon be 
turned up-side-down by the industrions pigs; and 
in this way I can have it turned just when I wish. 

The whole is allowed to remain in the yard 
through the summer, and in the fall I find it all 
rich and rotten manure. The horse manure, 
which otherwise heats and dries so much, and by 
evaporation loses half its fertilizing properties, 
without a great deal of extra labor is bestowed 
upon it, is now thoronghly mixed with the hog 
maonnre, and all is improved thereby. 

By a liberal supply of bedding to both horses 
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and hogs, one may increase this heap to several 
leads fur each animal kept. 

When straw is not at hand,a resort to the woods 
for leaves as bedding, is an excellent substitute, 
and they are certainly within the reach of all. I 
have drawn several loads of them this fall, and find 
them good fer bedding. Any one who has not 
tried it, will be surprised to find how easily and 
quickly they are obtained. Yours respectfally, 


Composter. Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
—<—— 


The Advantage of Agricultural Reading. 





Me. Tuckxer—It is a trite remark that every 
kernel of corn helps to swell the heap. So is it 
with the mass of intellect in the world. Every in- 
dividual mind helps toincrease the common stock 
of knewledge more er less. This fact is my ex- 
cuse for presenting my thoughts thus publicly to 
notice. 

My relish for your publications is unabated, and 
if possible keener than ever. I regard agricultu- 
ral publications as the great medium for the inter- 
change of thought and experience between farmers, 
and the most efficient means of uniting in the im- 
provement of our prefession, the bone and sinew 
of the country. Farmers are not a visiting class, 
and our paper is the only means of cultivating an 
acquaintance and informing ourselves of each 
other’s progress in the culture of the soil and the 
mind. Others may say what they please, but to 
my mind it is certain that agricultural journals 
are the beacon-lightsthat point out the shoals and 
breakers to the young, reassure the experienced, 
and guide us safely to success. 

Does any one ask for proof of this? I will an- 
swer by asking in turn a few questions. Where 
did I first get the idea of sub-soiling ? and what 
induced me to purchase that old sub-soil plow 
that had stood for years in a neighbor’s corn 
house, unused, uncared for, and unappreciated? 
I am indebted to my agricultural reading for the 
suggestion, and all the good results which have 
grown out of the practice of sub-soiling are to be 
credited to that. I believe I was the first farmer 
in the town of Scipio, who sub-soiled a field, and 
for some cause several others have followed my 
example, and our merchant has ordered and sold 
a load of sub-soil plows since. No one who has 
used one could be prevailed upon to part with it. 

Again, what led me to excavate beneath my 
stable and build a manure factory. worked princi- 
pally by sheat power? Why is it that this cellar 
needs clearing of good manure so often? How 
did I ascertain that muck, leaves, and rotten wood, 
would restore a lumpy soil to fertility? I might 
ask many such questions, but it is enough for me 
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it a deal of labor to take care of the means of fer- 
tility thus in my command. 

Why was I induced to try an experiment with 
guano, the first which scented the atmosphere of 
old Scipio, and can now testify to its fertilizing 


properties? Perhaps by this time I shall be called 
an egotist, but I deny the charge, and insist that 
far from boasting and expatiating on what I have 
already learned and done, I feel my comparative 
ignorance, and want more light and knowledge,— 
more strength of intellect. I expect to gain these 
by agricultural reading, and reflection on what I 
read. It isa pleasing thought to know that we 
can enrich our fields and our minds, and reap in 
greater abundance if we will. Curisropuer E. 
Rorree. Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
— 


Self-Styled “Scientific Agriculture.” 


It was with cordial feelings that I lately read 
in the Nov. No. of ‘‘ The Cultivator,” page 365, 
vol. 9, an article over the signature of Cultor, 
which, in some respects, so coincided with my 
ideas, that I thus express my approbation, and 
encourage the writer, (though wholly unknown to 
me,) to renew his criticisms whenever there shall 
be so much cause for them. 

I was lately handed a specimen number of an 
agricultural periodical, which promised to be a 
valuable visitant to our rural class; but one arti- 
cle caught my attention, and cast a shade upon 
the paper. It solicited communications from its 
subscribers, with an assurance they should be pub- 
lished, without regard to their conforming to the 
views of the editor—but be left for the judgment 
of its readers to decide upon their respective mer- 
its and demerits. 

Now, while I am in favor of a proper liberality 
on the part of an editor, who is not expected to 
endorse every article inhis paper; yet I fear much 
of the harm caused by, and prejudice against ag- 
ricultural periodicals, have arisen from a want of 
a more vigorous and discriminating scrutiny into 
the merits of articles designed for the public, be- 
fore they are allowed to be placed before it, under 
an implied semi-official sanction of the editor. 

Allow me to suggest to such of your readers as 
are also writers for agricultural periodicals, and 
who have not perused the communication of 
‘‘Cultor,” to turn back and carefully digest it— 
and even a second perusal will, I think, essential. | 
ly benefit some writers, provided they properly 
profit thereby. 

I have been a constant subscriber to, and reader 
of the Cultivator, from its first establishment by 
the lamented Judge Buet, up to the present time, 
and I have uniformly, as I have had occasion, 
spoken of it, as upon the whole, decidedly the 
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best and most ably conducted agricultaral journal 
in our country, and have had mueh to reget in the 
demise of some of its ablest contributors. 

I have always been an ardent advocate for the 
improvement, elevation, and prosperity of those 
engaged in that most useful, substantial, and no- 
ble pursuit of mankind—an enlightened agricul- 
ture ; and also a friend and supporter of ‘‘ science 
and chemistry ” in their proper connection with 
agriculture. 

Yet I have thought that there has sometimes 
been a too prominent position assumed among ag- 
ricultural writers, by a class of persons, who, after 
having been successful in speculative, mercantile, 
or other pursuits, retire toa rural life, thinking 
they know moreon almost every subject than their 
brothers, who, not having forsaken the calling of 
their fathers in the days of their youth, but with 
increased facilities of education, and a proper ap- 
plication of their talents, have devoted their en- 
ergies so the advancement of the great cause of 
agriculture. Some of these, I fear, too often con- 
sider themselves qualified to communicate their 
ideas and their theories—or their (limited) expe- 
rience, which not unfrequently leads astray. I 
do not believe, that because one gentleman has 
been successful, even eminently so, in one business, 
that of course he needs must be in all other bran- 
ches. 

Our agricultural journals are increasing over our 
land, which is a good sign; and my desire is, that 
an increasing care may be excrcised in increasing 
the merits of their productions. And as the rural 
class are emphatically industrious, and many of 
them have but a limited portion of their time for 
reading—and that reading necessarily more or less 
varied in its character, it is not somuch the quan- 
tity, as it is the quality, that is wanted by them. 
N. Dec. 1852. 

The Zimmerman Wheat. 


— — 


AsI do not recollect seeing any notice in the 
Cultivator, of a favorite wheat of this county, I 
shall give you a short description of it. 

The Zimmerman Wheat was first propagated by 
Mr. Henry Zimmerman, about four miles south- 
west of Frederick, Md., about fifteen years ago ; 
he discovered three heads of singular wheat in 
the edge of one of his fields. When ripe he gath- 
ered them, and the following fall sowed their pro- 
duct carefully between two ledges of rock, where 
the ground mice destroyed most of it, and it only 
yielded, the second year, about a dozen heads. 
Their product was again sowed, and the yield was, 
the third year, about two quarts; fourth, nearly 
a bushel; fifth, about 10 bushels; the sixth, be- 
tween 60 and 70 bushels, after which it became 
public property. When standing in the field ripe, 
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it is undoubtedly the handsomest wheat grown in 
this part of the states. The stalk is very erect, 
head square and plump, without beards; grains 
close set, very round and plump—of a rich yellow 
when not injured by the fly, (to which it is consi- 
dered very obnoxious.) 1t will perhaps out-yield 
any wheat grown in this county. It has a strong 
resemblance when growing, to a wheat formerly 
grown here, called the ‘‘ Rock Wheat,” but it 
ripens earlier, and is not, like it, subject to rust. 
I have had the above description of its propaga- 
tion from the mouth of the old gentleman, who, 
as he says, is ‘* the author of that wheat.” Re- 
spectfully yours, Wa. C. Horruas. Pomona, 
Frederick co., Md., Dec. 27, 1852. 
comstliiietins 
Experience in Raising Corn. 


Mr. Tucker—My farm lies on the Esopus 
Creek, near Kingston. When I came in posses- 
sion, some seven years since, about twenty acres 
were in corn, and ] was informed by my neigh- 
bors, that the same land had been eropped with 
corn for several years witout any manure. I 
planted the same land every season without ma- 
pure till the present ,—plowed and hoed the corn 
twice in the usnal way, and at harvesting always 
found the field full of weeds and grass, the crop 
of corn ranging from forty to sixty bushels to the 
acre. Last spring ] came to the conelusion that 
however good the soil, so many weeds must be 
injurious to the crop, and determined to give the 
corm my personal supervision, and see if J could 
not obtain a larger crop. I accordingly top-dressed 
about seven acres, of the twenty, with five loads 
of rotten manure to the aere, harrowed the whole 
field carefully, and planted the corn from 20th 
May to Ist June, three feet apart each way. Re- 
membering a remark made years ago, by one of my 
neighbors in Duchess county, that 5er 6 thorough 
plowings were as good as a coat of manure, I 
thought I would try the effeet of this treatment on 
my corn. J put into my field two plows, (half mold- 
board) and two cultivators (Elmendorf’s, the 
best I have seen,) and contined to use them, with 
hands to hoe the weedy, grassy spots, till the corn 
became so large that we could not work with a 
team without injury, when all hands went over 
the entire field with hoes, cutting upall the weeds 
which had escaped. When this was done, the 
corn was topping, and the whole lot was as clear 
of weeds as an onion bed ought to be. 

I may remark here, that the enltivator should 
follow the plow, as in this way the plow enables 
the cultivatior to clear everything before it, and 
leaves the soil more mellow. 

On the manured land the stalks were more 
bulky, but on the unmanured part the yield was 
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equally good. The corn is now husked and crib- 
bed, and after fattening eleven hogs and an inde- 
finite number of poultry, there is left, as the pro- 
duct of the twenty acres, 1,450 bushels of shelled 
corn, which I have ascertained by the usual mode 
of multiplying the length, breadth and depth of 
the crib together, and that product by 44, and 
cutting off the right hand figure, which gives the 
bushels and fractional part of a bushel. In the 
measurement I made due allowance for shrinkage. 
Add to this 100 bushels, supposed to have been 
consumed by the hogs, horses and poultry, and an 
average of over 75 bushels to the acre is shown. 
I must add in justice to the land, that about two 
acres were badly injured by the crows. I have 
from forty to fifty tons of stalks, and some forty 
loads of pumpkins. 

I attribute this excess of yield over that of for- 
mer years, to the continual turning up of fresh 
surface to the sunand night dews, and in some 
measure to keeping the weeds down. My neigh- 
bor, with land equally good, cultivated his corn 
the old way, and while [ had four horses with 
plows and cultivators at work, he had eight or 
nine men digging and hoeing, and but ene plow. 
I think his cropdid not average over 50 bushels to 
the acre, and I am sure his work cost more than 
mine. 

I am certain that from 20 to 25 per cent. can 
thus be added to the yield of corn on any land. 
There is no more profitable crop raised in this lat- 
itude, and none so carelessly cultivated. We 
plant it, scratch the ground a little with the plow, 
and a few boys follow withthe hoe. This process 
twice repeated, and the work is done. Perhaps 
the soil has never been disturbed around half the 
hills by plow or hoe, and the result is, some 20 or 
30 bushels to the acre in one of the best corn dis- 
tricts in the State, when by proper culture the 
yield might be more than doubled. Geo. A. 
Saurecotr. Fox Hall, Kingston, N. Y. 

—<>——_ 


The Intellectual Position of Farmers. 





A recent communication from an intelligent 
farmer in Ohio, contains the following spirited re- 
marks on the odium which certain pedantic writers 
attach to the literary efforts of the ‘‘ smellers of 
the soil :” 

‘Scholars andauthors not unfrequently amuse 
themselves at the expense of the diligent, thought- 
ful farmer. <A recent work, by Mr. Bayle St. 
John, has placed the world under obligation for a 
bright idea. Speaking of certain Egyptians, he 
says, ‘ Like all agricultural races, their intellects 
are slow and somewhat obtuse. The smell of the 
earth has in no country a favorable effect on the 
development of mind.’ Well done, Mr. Bayle, 
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Nichol, John! Now, ‘doff the lion’s hide, and 
hang an ass’s skin on those conceited limbs,’ and 
you will stand forth in your natural form. To 
characterise such remarks, as flippant folly, would 
not be unjust or uncharitable. To those who 
have more leisure and ability, I leave the task of 
teaching the sainily gentleman in what estimate 
‘‘the smellers of the earth” were held, in the 
palmiest days of Greece and Rome, and among 
all other people, in proportion to their advance- 
ment in virtue and enlightenment. 
ceagiinone 


George Renick, Sr. 


I do not propose to give an extended biography 
of the individual whose name heads this article, 
nor to narrate many of the incidents of his life. 
My ouly object is to speak of one or two of his 
prominent acts, which will suffice to show that a 
plain, unassuming, unambitious farmer, may con- 
fer great benefit on hiscountry. There is nothing 
grandiloquent in a farmer’s life. On the contrary, 
how calm the inception, how gradual the expan- 
sion of the cultivotor’s designs! For him there is 
no sudden realization of hopes. In silent thought- 
fulness he prepares the greund—in his mind deep 
plowing and careful harrowing produce fruitful- 
ness. From the budding to the ripening of his ~ 
mental growth, his mind gues straight onward to 
its couclusion. But on account of this slowness 
of development, this leaning on and learning from 
Nature, he has sometimes been called a dull plod- 
ding drudge. 

To the young husbandman just setting out in 
life, I might say, behold in Georce Renxick your 
model. Learn from him that a fruitful intellect 
may dwell with modesty and merit. And if you 
would be riveted in attachment to the noblest and 
most ancient of avocations, be assured from his 
history, that content and plenty will ever be the 
reward of him who assiduously cultivates both the 
soil and the mind. Sucha farmer is above and 
beyond the feverish itchings for fame and no‘ori- 
ety. 

In the winter of 1804-5, before turapikes and 
canals afforded an outlet for the vast grain sur. 
plus of the rich bottoms and plains of the West, 
the prospects of the farmer were gloomy and un. 
promising in theextreme. Hogs roamed at large, 
and fattened without the care or svlicitude of their 
owners, on the superabundant waste of the forest. 
The small villages of the thinly settled country, 
could scarcely consume the beef which one good 
farm was able to supply. And if every log cabin 
in the country had been a distillery, and every 
man, woman and child, bad drank their own home 
made whiskey like mother’s milk, they could not 
have consumed the products of their groaning corn- 
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fields. The nominal value of that bane or blessing 
of man, as it happened to be in a liqnid or solid 
state, varied from tep to six cents per bnshel. At 
his juncture Mr. Renick determined to make an 
experiment, which his friends and relations deem- 
ed little better than burning nis corn in the field. 

Unmoved, however, by their doubts. he fed a 
lot of cattle, and started them onan nantricd road, 
to a market beyond the mountains. How long it 
would take, or how they were to be fed on the 
way, or in what condition they would reach their 
destination, no man knew. Ass the first fifty eat- 
tle ever fed on the Seivto, or in the great valley of 
the Mississippi, were turned ont of their pas- 
ture, one of his commisserating friends shook his 
head, and said, ** There goes poor George’s forlorn 
hope.” Forlorn hope it was, but a giorions vieto- 
ry perched upon its banner. The undertaking 
seemed desperate, but was eminently snecessful. 
To make his triumph the more complete, his trial 
was the more severe. When they reached Balti- 
more, he was no longer snrrounded by friends who 
spoke their fears in whispers. To the inexperien- 
ced eye, the cattle were sore, hollow and poor. 
No one would buy. The butehers scouted his of- 
fers to sell, even at reduced prices. 


With that patient and qniet courage which has 
ever marked the man, Mr. Renick ordered two or 
three of the most indifferent of the cattle to be 
slaughtered, at his own expense, and the buteher 
was directed to give the meat to his customers, if 
he could not sell it, at his stall. A fuet was made 
known, and a valnable lesson was tanght to the 
butcher and consumer. That meat was “ the best 
for its looks they ever saw.” The lot was sold; 
another and another followed. Now, all is plain 
and easy. ‘' Any one could have done that.” 
So thonght and said thousands who have followed 
Columbus to the New World. Nor was thereany 
mystery in making the egg stand up, after the 
great discoverer had showed them how to erush 
theend. The ‘‘forlorn hope” was the pioneer band 
to hundreds of thousands of fat cattle, which have 
gone from the Great West to the markets of Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New-York and Boston, and 
to be.shipped from their ports to the far distant 
isles of the ocean. Jt has been computed, that 
not less than twenty thousand fat catile, per an- 
num, cross the Scioto river, between the town of 
Piketon and the month of Darby. North and 
south of those points, the numbers, eastward 
bound, have not been included in the reckoning. 
Has not Mr. Renick opened a mire of wealth to 
the feeders and farmers of the whole western world, 
and at the same time secured to our eastern breth- 
ren a constant supply of a great necessary of life? 
This was not the only useful and striking exam- 
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ple of that amiable and virtuous citizen. About 
thirty years afier he had shown his brother farm- 
ers how to get their corn to market, afier he had 
practically demonstrated that thousands of cattle, 
and conntless thousands of hegs, could be fattened 
and driven where there was the greatest demand 
for them, he presented to the agrieultnral society 
of this county a certificate, signed by gentlemen 
of the highest character for veracity, that he had 
produced 1544 bash. of corn onan aere of ground. 
I know that this achiesment has been since eqnal- 
led and surpassed, but I mention it here, be- 
cause it was the first time, ¥ believe, that the well 
attested proot of so large a yield had ever been 
made public, and beeanse this wonderfnl product 
was npon the very gronmnd on which. so longa 
time previons, he had fed his “ forlorm hope.” 


The Hon. John L. Taylor states, im his commu- 
nication to the Plongh, the Loom and the Anvil, 
that on the 2) Nov., 1853, Gov. Allen Trimble, 
George Renick, and Gen. Danean MeArthnr, 
with others, formed the ‘‘ Obio Company for Im- 
porting English Cattle.” Now, sir, believing that 
none of the gentlemen engaged inthat noble enter- 
prise, will be lessened in pmblic esteem by my do- 
ing so, I will state the faets and eirenmstances 
which called that company into being. On that 
day the gentlemen just nientioned had been ex- 
amining alot of Kentneky Durhams, deseendants 
of the importation of 1817, when Mr. Reniek asked 
his companions, why they conld not form a com. 
pany, and send on to England and bring ont a lot 
of improved Dnrhams for themselves? He said, 
truly, ‘* We know nothing of the pnrity of this 
stock ; the pedigrees may or may net be made up 
for the occasion.” The snggestion was approved, 
and that very day the artieles of association, form- 
ing the first Ohio Importing Company , were signed. 
What has been the result? Ask all who have at- 
tended our valley or State fairs. Not only has 
there been no deterioration, but in the opinion of 
one of the best judges in Ameriea, Dr. Arthur 
Watts, ‘he saw nothmg superior to them in all 
Great Britain,” when he was examining their stock 
as agent of the third and last company, formed in 
1852. Insome respects, asI understand from 
him, the pure descendants of the first and seeond 
importations, are ahead of any thing he saw on the 
Empire Island. In every effort to improve our 
cattle, Mr. Renick has taken a leading part. There 
is an old addage, ‘‘ Let honor be rendered to 
whom honor is due.” It would give me unfeigned 
pleasure to see this rule applied, justly and fully, 
to him. I think it would have a wholesome, an 
encouraging effect. upon the rising agrienltural 
generation. There is no society, State or National, 
which would not do honor to itself by passing the 
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highest ercomiums, or offering the highest re- 
wards, for actions and services which have been 
of such general and unrestricted good. The ex- 
periment can never be repeated, but the effect is 
fur all time. His peaceful and quiet home needs 
no music from the trumpet of fame te make it 
more happy; but if that class which he represents, 
wishes to attain and maiataln the first position in 
society, let them acknowledge and appreciate his 
good example. If I shall have caused, by this 
communication, the young sons of the soil to es- 
teem and value the character of the modest and 
amiable old South Branch Patriarch, Grorce 
Rexicx, of Ross county, Ohio, I shall be amply 
compensated. W. Magsmate Anpeason. Cail- 


licethe, Dec. 9, 1852. 
———_ 
Agricultural Museum. 





That improvement isa distinctive feature on the 
face of nearly every county of this state, is gene- 
rally admitted; and that the position of the far- 
mer is rapidly rising to a level with saciety in its 
best moral and social relations, is probably true. 
A dark shadow broods, however, over many an 
incredulous mind, unwilling to yield superiority, 
or even common fellowship, to science, over the 
narrew claims of practice. The progress of sci- 
ence is retarded, by the ignorance of those who 
defend the claims to merit of the merely practical 
man, and deride, for want of argument, the terms 
theory and theoretical. This practice, openly 
avowed by the uninformed, or tacitly admitted by 
interested persons, acts with force upon the mul- 
titude, which are generally more ready to follow 
than te lead, operating as a barrier to state as well 
as individual advancement. 

A recent pleasant walk through the agricultural 
rooms, occupied by the State Society, in the old 
State House, at Albany, strongly impressed the 
abeve thoughts upon my mind, when a stranger 
present inquired of what use was the collection of 
grains and other seeds—of vegetables of enormous 
growth—of fruits and implements? Did not every 
practical farmer hawe a knowledge of all these 
matters? 


Of what use is the science of botany to a far- 
mer! Why need a fisherman study natural histo- 
ry! Isthere any probability of his mistaking a shad 
for a black-fish! or will any man remain ignorant of, 
the practices of a misquito or acrow? What then 
is the use of these collections to the practical man? 
It might fairly have admitted of inquiry at the 
same moment, of what use to sucha man is a 
mind¢ Surely not much beyond the making of 
money, for the improvement of the mind or the mo- 
ral faculties, makes no draft upon the time of the 





merely practical. The questions, however, might 


have been answered by pointing out in the same 
rooms, a mass of phosphate of lime, from Essex 
county, and its effects upon the wheat plant, and 
by showing, that as science has discovered its va- 
lue, the farmers of Great Britain, and their 
friends, made large offers to purchase the entire 
deposit at Crown Point. 

And again, the extraordinary specimens of iron, 
in nearly a pure state, recently received from Mr. 
Watson of Essex county, were discovered by 
theorists who knew their practical uses. 

The questions may be answered in another form, 
by pointing out the errors and losses arising from 
a want of knowledge; for instance, copper mines 
were opened in the west of Scotland, and at last 
abandoned after a large expenditure of capital, 
because the ores did not yield sufficient copper to 
pay the expenses. After a period, the waste or 
rubbish was analyzed, and found to contain 11 per 
cent of nickel, a metal used extensively in the 
production of German silver, worth about $2 per 
pound, er more. In this case the practical mi- 
ners knew not the value of the substances or ores 
in which they worked. So many instances may 
be cited of our own people seeking for coal where 
science forbids a search. Others found iron py- 
rites, deeming it gold. Nowa limited scientific 
knowledge would have saved these wasted dollars 
and disappointed hopes. A walk through the ag- 
ricultural rooms, or the adjoining rooms, would 
have led either party to inquiry, and afforded the 
knowledge, or shown the need of it. 

It is by frequenting such museums that the 
young and the old may be taught by the eye to dis- 
tinguish correctly the various materials—earths, 
salt, and most of the important productions of 
nature, and many of arts: there they may be 
taught to love and admire nature, while they fix 
in the memory the works of the Creator. 


In this respect the city of Albany is assuming 
an honorable position. Her literary and scienti- 
fic institutions have been warmed into existence 
by liberal spirits; they have received a small por- 
tion only of public patronage, but they have ob- 
tained the good will of the people, who freely take 
advantage of their halls and museums, evincing a 
taste for such intellectual pursuits as honorable 
to the patrons as to those who visit them. It is 
suggested that some plan or system be devised for 
ascertaining the number of persons who annually 
visit the museum and rooms of the Agricultural 
Society, that the advance of science may be in 
some measure observed by the increase of atten- 
tion. A like arrangement for the halls of other 
institutions would possess equal interest. This 
arrangemeut exists in Europe, and it is on record 
that the visitors to the British Museum in London 
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advanced from 170,601 persons in 1846, to 1,098,- 
863 in 1850; and in 1851, the number admitted 


was 2,524,754. Osserver. 
oS 


Crosskill’s Clod Crusher. 


We have long been convinced, that an immense 
loss is sustained by not sufficiently pulverising ad- 
hesive soiis. Manure cannot be intermixed with 
a stratum of clods; moisture is badly retained, 
seeds vegetate imperfectly, sowing and planting 
are difficult, and clean cultivation impossible. 
CrosskiLu’s Crop Crousner has been thoroughly 
tried in England, and so great are its advantages, 
that thousands are nowin use. We cannot better 
deseribe its efficacy, than in the words of the late 
report of the trial of implements, by the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society of Ireland: ‘‘ This implement 
fully maintains its character, and perhaps few con- 
trasts are greater than to see an array of men du- 
ring a dry spring, breaking the stiff clods, one by 
one, with mallets, in preparation for a green crop— 
and this powerful crusher reducing a breadth of 
six feet, with three horses, after the grubber (an 
instrument like our hook-toothed cultivator, ) has 
raised them to the surface.” 

For the information of those who may not be 
familiiar with its construction, we may simply 
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Crosskill’s Clod Crusher. 

state, that it consists of about two dozen circular 
cast-iron disks or circles, placed loosely upon an 
axle, soas to revolve independently of each other. 
Their outer circumference is serrated or formed 
into teeth, which in revolving, while rolling over 
the ground, press upon and crush the elods. Eve- 
ry alternate disk has a larger hole for the axle, 
which causes it to rise and fall while turning over, 
and to prevent the two contiguous ones from clog- 
ging. This machine is said to assist materially in 
destroying the grub and wire-worm, and to be 
greatly superior to the roller for young crops of 
wheat. 

It can be used only when the ground is dry. 
The Norwegian Harrow is somewhat similar in its 
mode of action, and may be used both on moist 
and dry soils. It pulverizes in a very perfect 
manner, turning up the fine earth, instead of con- 











Norwegian Harrow. 
solidating it. The rows of star-shaped tines play 
into each other and produce a complete self-clea- 
ning action. It requires about the same amount 
of draught as the common two-horse plow. 

We believe the introduction and cheapening of 
both these machines, would prove of the highest 
benefit to most of our lands. American farmers 
have long been deficient in tools and machines for 
working their soils, and the loss has consequently 
been much greater, at least on large farms, than 
the cost of pulverizers. This is likewise true of 


subsoilers, cultivators, &c. 
—p—- 


A Home in the Country. 


Hundreds of good hearted men, are toiling se- 
verely in our large cities, wearing out their bodies 
and brains, in the hopeless endeavor to acquire 
what is called ‘‘a fortune,” upon the interest of 
which they may support their families and them- 
selves, in the decline of life. Their families are al- 
ready expensive, and amidst the vicissitudes of 
trade and business, how rarely is this wished for 
object accomplished. It costs from $800 to $1200 
pe: year, to support a family of five or six chil- 
dren, in genteel position, in a city, and it would 
require at least $20,000 of positive cash, to do this 
without the aid of a business income. To support 
the family, then, and lay by enongh to form a 
moderate fortune, within the number of years that 
a man may reasonably count upon being sucecess- 
ful in business, is evidently a herculean task, as 
times go. I know many men, in a good business 
position, with $10,000 worth of stock on hand in 
their stores, and a good credit, and very free bank 
accommodations, who cannot support their fami- 
lies in the manner described, for three years in 
succession, and find themselves $500 better off at 
the end of that period. They have first, a good 
year, and make $1500 or $2,000, and then a bad 
vear, and lose two-thirds of former accumulations. 
And so it goes. They are soabsorbed in business 
they find no time for study or relaxation, and the 
mind becomes fallow, and the body loses its vital 
spirit, and disease and misanthropy follow. 

Now to such persons, I wish to suggest a means 
of becoming independent in a very few years— 
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that happy result which teases and puzzles the 
brains of so many ambitious mortals. We will 
say that you are in successful business, and can 
possibly save $500 per year, or some years at least. 
Do this, and get together $2,200; take $200 of 
this, or less, according to your age, and get an 
insurance upon your life for $5,000, for the bene- 


fit of your wifeand children. Make it ajerpetual 
insurance, so that your policy shall not run out, 
and the premium be raised; pay the first year 
down. Then look about you, and find a small 
farm, near the city where you reside, worth, say 
$4,000 or $5,000. Let it be ona river, or rail- 
road, easily accessible from town, in about an 
hour’s ride, without a horse and carriage. Pay 
down $2,000, and give a mortgage for the balance ; 
let the place be varied in the character of its soil, 
and as pleasant and attractive as possible ; let there 
be plenty of good water, and a little stream if 
possible, a small pond, and a grove of shade trees, 
and other natural advantages and natural beauties, 
if such can be found. If there are fruit trees, 
strawberry beds, &c., upon the place, so much 
the better; if not, let the cheapness of the land, 
and its undeveloped natural advantages, decide 
you; send your family to this place, (provided, 
always, your wife takes a fancy to go;) hirea 
gardener and farmer who understands his busi- 
ness. and pay him two-thirds the ordinary salary, 
with the addition of five per cent. on all the cash 
proceeds of the place, he can obtain by sending to 
market the produce of the place, in order to make 
him work and contrive how he can best and quick- 
est makea fairsalary. Keep horses, cows, hens, 
ducks, pigs; raise a great variety of vegetables; 
have an ice-house, if you can get ice; and now let 
us see where you are. Are you not independent ? 

Milk, eggs, butter, and fresh sweet vegetables, 
are luxuries in town—and these you will have 
plenty of at the first cost of raising them, for you 
pay your farmer no five percent,onthese. Your 
family can have a horse and carriage to ride 
with—a luxury you seldom dare to indulge in, 
when in town. Your house-rent is cheap, and if 
the farm does not pay in $400 per year, you still 
will have $400 or $500 left of your ordinary ex- 
penditures for living, to Jay by or pay off the 
mortgage, or improve the farm. If you have no 
fruit on the farm, you may have plenty of it by 
planting trees, in three or four years; apples, 
pears, peaches, grapes, strawberries, raspberries, 
&e., enough to eat freely, and to sell to profit. 
Your family get fresh air, pure water, plenty of 
exercise, and live in a simple and unexpensive 


manner, free from many of the evils of'a great city. | 


You may combine with this the advantages of good 
schools, churches, and pleasant society ; and may 
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et your family go to town often enough to keep 
the city polish from wearing entirely off. As for 
yourself, the pleasure of visiting your place two 
or three times a week, or oftener if convenient; 
and spending the Sabbath in the country, will 
more than repay you for the inconvenience of even 
a partial separation from your family, should that 
be necessary. You will have little trouble about 
the working of your place if you give your far- 
mer a per centage on sales, fur I have tried the 
plan, and know how it works. Only remember 
this, get a good man, and one who thoroughly 
understands his business. 

Now where are you? Are you not independent? 
If you die, and keep up the life insurance, (which 
will cost less than $100 per year) you will leave 
your family $5,000 in cash, and the farm, to say 
nothing of your business. If you put all your 
fruit and best improvements on one side, or one 
half of your farm, your heirs can sell off one half 
the farm, and pay the mortgage if it is not paid, 
and have the best half of the farm, and all the 
cash left. If you have no sons, and your wife is 
not skilled in business, that would be the better 
plan. Then, with a neat house and a good gar- 
den, plenty of truit, a cow, a pig, poultry, a horse 
and carriage, and the income of $5,000, how com- 
fortably the family could live, at home, as long as 
they should survive. And all this can be done 
for $2,000 to $2,200. There are a hundred other 
suggestions which rise to my mind, in connection 
with this subject, but I will not write them out 
now. They will occur to every reader. 

Why, then, toiler in the city, wait till you ac- 
quire a fotune of $20,000 or $50,000, before you 
resoive to become independent, and make your 
family so? Why not look out for a home in the 
country, and make yourself independent, with $2,- 
000 as soon as possible. I know of no other way ° 
that you can do it so easily and so certainly. It 
is a great deal better than going to California in 
search of gold. oe H. 

Larce Crops.—At the winter meeting of the 
Oneida County Ag. Society, a premium of $5 
was awarded to S. H. Church, of Vernon, for the 
best acre of wheat, yielding 45 bushels and 26 Ibs. 
For Spring Wheat, C. W. Eells, Westmoreland, 
received prizes for two acres—one of Sea Wheat, 
34 bushels 18 lbs. per acre—the other Siberian, 
30 bushels 44 lbs. per acre. The prize for Indian 


Corn, 84} bushels per acre, was awarded to John 
Thompson, of Augusta. 


Newtown Pippins 1n Liverpoor-—A late paper 
states that the best Newtown Pippins, (carefully 
selected of course, and handled quite as careful- 
ly as eggs,) were worth $5 per barrel in New-York, 
are crossing the Atlantic in large quantities,and are 
bringing in Liverpool, in some instances, seven- 
teen dollars per barrel. 
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Victoria Regia. 


| MONG the most magnificent 
water plants in the world, is the 
f| Victoria Regia, a native of the 
RB: sluggish streams of tropica! 
iB: South America, of which some 
3} conception may be formed from 
eS menerovers, the sketch, given on the next 
page, which represents the specimen first grown 
in northern climates, by the Duke of Devonshire, 
at Chatsworth, England. Specimens which have 
been lately grown in this country, have, however, 
decidedly larger leaves than those here represent- 
ed. The plant very much resembles an enor- 
mously magnified water lily. 

The first plant in this country, was raised by 
Cares Core, near Philadelphia, in 1851, and 
bloomed the same season. It oceupied an artifi- 
cial pool about 30 feet in diameter, and four feet 
deep. When we first saw it, one of its magnifi- 
cent flowers had just burst into bloom. Perhaps 
we may give our readers some idea of its splendor 
when we state that the flowers were about as large 
as a good-sized drumhead cabbage, and possessed 
all the delicacy and beautiful shading of white, 
pink and red, exhibited in the finest flowers of the 
Camellia. One of the largest leaves was found 
to be six feet four inches in diameter. It has 
been very successfully cultivated this year by 
Burst, of Philadelphia, and by Feast of Balti- 
more. The plant in the latter collection, is said 
to be remarkably vigorous, some of the leaves be- 
ing so stout as to hold up a man weighing 150 
pounds? 

This, at the north, is one of the most difficult 
to cultivate of all tropical plants. It is not 
only necessary to give it a warm artificial climate 
and warm water to grow in, but also to keep this 
water in motion, so as to imitate the current of 
its native rivers. At the garden of Caleb Cope, 
the motion was accomplished by means of a stream 
of water from above, about half an inch in diam- 
eter, falling on a small tinovershot water-wheel, 
about two feet in diameter, whose outer circum- 
ference was furnished with paddles, which kept 
up a constant circulation in the pool. The ex- 
pense of the house built for its special aecommo- 
dation, and other necessary outlays, were about 
four thousand dollars, the benefit of which was re- 
ceived by many thousand persons, who came from 
far and near to witness this floral curiosity. 

The last number of Hovey’s Magazine, notices 
another new water lily, the Nymphaea gigantea, a 
true water lily, with deep purplish b/ue flowers, a 

















foot in diameter, but with much smaller leaves 
than the Victoria, being about 18 to 25 inches 
across. It has never flowered out of Australia, 
its native locality, but the seeds are offered for 


sale at five dollars each. 
a 


Large Facts in Small Fruits. 


{Having often visited the grounds of our cor- 
respondent, and witnessed the profase masses of 
redding fruit on his strawberry beds, we have no 
doubt of the strict accuracy of his statements be- 
low, were it possible that any other proof were 
needed. They afford another corroboration of 
what we have often asserted, that strawberries, 
(except picking,) may be as cheaply raised as po- 
tatoes. It may be proper to remark that the soil, 
im the following instances, was one of excellent 
quality, and containing the seeds of very few 
weeds, but little cultivation was needed. Eps.] 

1. During the last summer, I gathered from my 
garden more than fourteen bushels of strawberries, 
all raised at a cost of less than two shillings per 
bushel, all told. Watered not more than three 
times. 

2. I transplanted one plant.of Burr’s New Pine 
Strawberry plant, on the Ist July, 1851—from 
which, on the Ist October, I transplanted 50 plants 
in a roomy bed, and from whieh bed I solé onthe 
28th September, 1852, 700 young plants at $2.00 
per 100, besides 300 plants left, and the fiuit gath- 
ered in June last. 

8. On the 28th day of April last, I transplanted 
in my garden, from a journey of 300 miles, one 
plant of Longworth’s Prolific Strawberry, which 
plant has since produced more than 150 strong 
plants, which are now attached to it in my gar- 


den. 
4. From eight plants of the ‘‘ Creseent Seed- 


ling” Strawberry plants, I sold plants sufficient to 
one nurseryman, toamount to more than $100, at 
wholesale prices. 

I give the above, only as remarkable faets, 
the like of which may never occur again, even 
in my own experience, and for which I claim 
no particular credit, but all of which I can abun- 
dantly substantiate by witnesses entirely disinte- 
rested, in Palmyra, where they occurred; and I 
communicate them for lovers of large stories. R. 
G. ParprEs. Geneva, Dec 13, 1852. 


ee 





Securtne Grarrs.—We have never found any 
mode equal to packing grafts in fine moss, for 
keeping through winter. Earth or sand is the 
most common covering; but grafts kept in these 
must be carefully washed to prevent dulling the 
grafting knife. Besides, this covering is not so 
easily removed or replaced as moss. 
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North Western Fruit Growers’ Association. 
Transactions at their Second Annual Meeting. held at Dixon, 
Illinois, September 29 and “W, 1852 

We are indebted to Dr. Kennicorr, for a copy 
of this report, which isa neat pamphlet of 40 
pages, and which, from the amount of information 
it contains relative to the fruits of that region of 
country, and its methodical arrangement and ac- 
curacy, does our western friends much credit. 

The body of this report is occupied with the 
discussions on fruits, and perhaps we cannot ren- 
der a more acceptable service to our readers, than 
to give a condensed statement of their results as 
applicable to that region. 

Carolina Red June—Regarded by some members as 
distinct from Blush June; the former striped, the latter 
with a simple blush. Pronounced the best early apple, 
hardy, beautiful and productive when young. 

Sweet June—‘‘ Very good,” productive, transient, 
best when fresh from the tree. 

Early Pennock—‘ Good,” or second rate; bears 
profusely when young; valuable for market. One 
of the members called attention to the rather singn- 
lar fact, that the Association recommended this apple 
last year, and placed it at the same time on the list of 
rejected fruits, under the name of Shakers’ Yellow, 
which is found to be synonymous. 

Hocking— Good, ver; productive, August, resembles 
Town-cnd; a second rate sort, but thought to be dif- 
ferent—also differs from Rambour Frane, which it much 
resembles. 

Keswick Codlin—Good for limited culture, for culli- 
nary purposes. 

Early Harvesi—Quality fine; poor becrer on young 
trees. 

Sweet Bough—Not reliable for productiveness. 

American Summer Pearmain—first rate, good 
bearer, very slow grower. 

Rambo—*‘ Best, ’ very productive, profitable. 

Snow (Fameuse)—“ Very good,’ very productive, 
recommended for general cultivation at the North. 

Maidens Blush—For quality not highly spoken of; 
recommended for general cultivation for culinary pur- 

Ses. 

Porter and Gravenstein were passed, as not suffi- 
ciently known to decide upon. 

Autumn Strawberry—Highly recoremended, pro- 
ductive and fine. 

Monarch—A sweet apple from Ohio; tree a rapit 
grower, moderate bearer; ripens at the end of summer; 
of fine quality. 

Fall Pippin—A few cases were mentioned of its bear- 
ing well, but mostly unproductive. 

Yellow Belllower—Mostly, but not always, a good 
bearer; of fine quality. 

Domine—Quite productive; valuable. 

Rawles’ Janet—*‘ Very good,” not ‘* best ;” profita- 
ble in most localities. 

Winesap—Constant in productiveness, and of fine 
quality. 

Fallawater (or Tulpehocken)—Good for limited cul- 
tivation. 

White Winter Pearmain—Very highly commended ; 
“best ;’? worthy of general cultivation. 

Bellmont—Recommended for limited cultivation. 

Vandevere—Needs good culture, and is best on sandy 
soil. 

Tallman Sweet—Recommended for general cultiva- 
tion. and for stoek. 

Rhode Island Greening—Several members said that 
root-grafted trees were uniformly unproductive, even 
when 15 or 16 years old. A few had found it to bear 
well budded or stock-grafted. 

Rorbury Russet+—Nearly the same opinion was ex- 
pressed, regarding its productiveness, as with the Rhode 








a Greening. A few members had found it profita- 
e. 

Baldwin—Many instances of its unproductiveness 
were stated, especially when root-grafted; a better 
bearer when budded; bears well in Northern Indiana. 
Itisa singular fact, that from Eastern Massachusetts 
through New.York and Michigan, the Baldwin is valu- 
ble and productive; but no sooner do we cross Lake 
Michigan, than its value ceases. In Ohio and Illinois. 
it is of little comparative value. - 

Swaar—Generally productive; quality of the highest 
character; recommended for general culture when 
worked standard height. 

Pryor s Red—A fine apple, but unproductive. Old 
trees have borne well. 

An ambiguity occurs in this report, in the use of a 
word, that in all its different meanings would rather puz- 
zle the uninitiated,—the word ‘‘ passed,”"—it is some- 
times used to express the decision of the Association; 
sometimes to express the absence of any decision; and 
in a number of instances, as for example in the case 
of Pryor’s Red, Baldwin, Willow Twig, &c., it 
would be very hard for most readers to say what it 
does mean. We are aware it is in common use in fruit 
conventions, hut the evil of an ambiguous expression is 
no better for being frequent, and we should like to see 
a substitute having a distinct meaning. 


The Association meets next year at Ghicago, 
on the 4th of 10mo., (Oct.) at 10 A. M., and we 
have no doubt, from the exellent beginning al- 
ready made, that much will be achieved by our 
western enterprising friends in the pomology of 
that portion of the Union. 


——_— 
Fruits. 





A Western Fruit Book.—A work on Fruits, 
and more especially on western fruits, by F. R. 
Evxiorr, a person eminently qualified for the task, 
is announced to appear in the spring. It is the re- 
sult of years of labor in the examination and com- 
parison of varieties, and no doubt will prove of 
great value. 

Dwarf Pears—may be trained as half stand- 
ards, that is, with clear stems about two feet high, 
for market culture, on all soils but those liable to 
become very soft by excess of moisture. Onsuch 
soils they are apt to bend over by wind, or by the 
weight of heavy crops, in consequence of the short- 
ness of the quince roots on which they grow. 
Where this difficulty exists, it is better to allow 
the branches to cover the whole stem, forming full 
pyramids. 

Market Peach Orchards.—Trees may be placed 
within 12 feet of each other, if they are kept pro. 
perly shortened-in. It is perfectly useless to al- 
low the long, naked arms to extend out from the 
trunk, so as to require more room than this. The 
commonly recommended practice, of clipping off 
a part of each yearling shoot, is too slow a pro- 
cess for a large orchard, and when alone relied on, 
commonly proves quite insufficient, being imper- 
fectly or only occasionally performed. To keep 
the heads sufficiently compact, it will be found 
best to make a wholesale work of it, and remove 
the ends of the branches of several years’ growth 
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—but taking care always to cut off ata side 
branch, so as not to make a dead stump. 

Buying and selling Fruit Trees.—Purchasers 
sometimes get good trees from irresponsible itine- 
rant dealers, who purchase govud-/voking trees 
where they can get them cheapest, the quality of 
the fruit they shall bear, although highly recom- 
mended, being rather uncertain for some years to 
come. The Agricultor givesa sample of the mode 
in which this kind of business is sometimes con- 
ducted. A lot of trees was purchased by a spe- 
culator, who bought at the same time a quantity 
of fruit, for the purpose of showing the quality, 
certificates being in readiness to convince those 
who never read agricultural papers, that the fruit 
grew on those identical trees! 

—<-- 


The Kitchen Garden. 


We think we cannot do better than to com- 
mence this department of gardening, by acceding 
to the request of several of our correspondents, 
who ask us for some hints on the mode of laying 
out a Kitchen Garden. 

The first considerations ina kitcben garden. are 
its soil, situation, and aspect. Soil, too freqnent- 
ly, cannot be selected, but if it can, an open loam 
free from clay on the one hand, and too much 
sand on the other, is most desirable; so situated 
that water passes from it readily. If deficient in 
that point it must be well drained. A level sur- 
_ face, or very moderate slope towards the south. or 
as near that as possible, is the best. A good fence 
should surround it, and on the north side it will 
be better if it can be sheltered by trees, provided 
they are not near enough to overhang or shade the 
garden ground. Trench the ground at least two 
spades deep all over. Most people, in trenching, 
throw up the subsoil of the second trench on the 
top of the first. and provided the subsoil is open 
in textnre, there is not much objection to this; but 
if the subsoil is stiff, it is decidedly a bad plan. In 
the latter case open two trenches, side by side, so 
as to have room to work, then dig up the subsoil 
and leave it at the bottom of the trench and throw 
the top spit of the third trench on the subsoil of 
the first; then there will always be two trenches 
open to work in through the piece of ground. 
This trenching is indispensable to good gardening. 
All the parts of the garden that have no winter 
crop standing in them, should, before winter sets 
in, be thrown up in ridges and be left so until 
spring. This, by allowing free access of the frost 
and atmosphere to the ground, improves it in 
many ways. 

Upon the breaking up of winter, the ridges 
should be levelled down, and the ground laid out 
in beds for receiving the principal crops of the 








—_—_ 








year. Before proceding to do this, the gardener 
will do well to lay down upon paper a plan of 
his ground; determine upon how much he will 
devote to each crop, and what crops will be cleared 
off in time to take another inautumn. A planon 
paper will save an infinity of time and trouble all 
through the year, and if well arranged as to the 
crops to sneceed each other, will enable the gar- 
dener to geta much larger quantity from his 
ground. The mode of cropping a garden to ad- 
vantage will be found as the proper season ap- 
proaches, in our pages. . 

In laying out the kitchen garden, a bed from six 
to ten feet wide, according to the size of the 
ground,) should be left next the fence all round. 
Then a walk next it all round wide enough for all 
purposes of ready access to all parts of the gar- 
den. for carrying in manure, &e. If the garden 
is large. another walk of the same width should 
be made up the middle. These walks should be 
made sulid by throwing all stones and hard rubbish 
in them, with gravel on the top, and well rolled 
down. All other walksmay be merely temporary 
ones to divide the beds of vegetables, if it is wish- 
ed to economise the ground ; or permanent narrow 
walks may be made to divide the garden into com. 
partments. The subject of manures will, from its 
importance, require a separate notice hereafter. 
But as connected indirectly with it, it should con. 
stantly be remembered that the same spot of 
ground should never be cropped twice successive- 
ly with the same crop. A root crop, such as tur- 
neps or parsnips, should be succeeded by one of 
an opposite kind, such as beans or peas. Vegeta- 
ble physiology shows that this gives each crop the 
greatest share of nourishment 

No standard trees of any kind are admissible 
ina kitchen garden, on account of their shading 
the ground; but dwarf fruit trees, as gooseber- 
ries, Currants, raspberries, and if desired, dwarf 
pear trees, may be grown along the principal 
walks, which isa good place for them, They 
should be put about three feet from the edge, 
and it is best to plant these on the center com- 
partments only, and not onthe beds next the fence, 
sume of which are wanted for early crops. B. M. 

—_— 


Hot Beds. 


We can state briefly. in answer to the inquiry of 
Heman C. Oncorr, of Taftsville, Vt., for the 
cheapest and best mode, and the time, of making 
hot-beds for forwarding plants for the garden, that 
the mode must varysomewhatwith the proposed ob- 


jects. Ifit is intended to forward plants quite early, 


so as to have them far in advance of ordinary crops, 
a different mode must be adopted from merely 
giving them a start of two or three weeks. Inthe 
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former case, large masses of fermenting manure 
will be needed in order to retain the heat a long 
time, say at least three feet and a half high, and 
extending a foot on each side beyond the frame, 
or else placed in a walled pit; in the latter, a bed 
of manure two and a half feet thick will answer. 
The manure should be the strongest and best fresh 
stable dung, and should be well shaken up a few 
days before using. It should be laid in even lay- 
ers, and beaten down at each course, and unless 
in a pit, the bed must be made much the heaviest 
or most solid outside, or that part will settle too 
much, and leave a swelling inthe middle. For 
the locality of our correspondent, hot beds need 
not be made for ordinary purposes, much before 
the first of April. When finished, the frame and 
sash must be put on, to retain the heat. The sash 
is best if made in separate pieces, keyed together, 
so as to be easily taken apart when not in use. 
If the bed is five feet wide, the back, (from the 


front. Ina day or two after it is made, its upper 
surface, within the frame, is to be covered with 
several inches of the best garden mould. This 
will be heated enough in twoor three days to sow 
the seeds. During warm days, or if there is sun- 
shine, air must be admitted. Sometimes a few 
minutes neglect, when the heat is steaming up 
from beneath, and the sun’s rays pouring down 
from above, is sufficient to scorch and destroy the 
plants. Oncold frosty nights, a mat or blanket 
should be spread over the glass. 

Cabbages, and other plants which are transplant- 
ed without difficulty, may be sown at once in the 
mould of the bed. But cucumbers, melons, &c , 
should always be planted in small blocks of invert- 
ed turf. which admits of their removal to open 
ground without tearing the roots, or checking their 
growth. —_— 


Visits to Green-Houses. 





Kenwoop.—We had the pleasnre of visiting Mr. 
JoeL Ratupone’s grounds, at Kenwood, during 
the past month; and we were gratified to find that 
the horticultural beauties of this finely situated 
country seat, are increasing rapidly in their attrac. 
tion. The plant-house is well stocked, and the 
plantsare clean. The collection of cacti, although 
limited in extent, numbers amongst its varieties 
many of the most esteemed sorts, and are evident- 
ly kept with care. There appeared to be a good 
collection of the new scarlet geraniums, in which 
we remarked Cerise Unique, Princess Alice, and 
many others. The specimen plants were few, 
but the gardener, Mr. Gray, has not, we find, had 
charge of the establishment long enough to carry 
out the improvements which he contemplated in 
that way; but he bas some good young plants of 
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the Australian hard-wooded species in course of 
training, which promise well. A cold vinery ad- 
joins the plant-house, in which the canes look 
strong. and are well ripened ; and we were told by 
Mr. G, that he intends this year to test the dis- 
puted system of coiled pot-growing; for which 
purpose he showed us some strong ripe canes laid 
aside. iPr 
Horticultural News. 


A Pompone, or Dwarf Chrysanthemum was 
exhibited at the London Hort. Societie’s Exhibi- 
tion, in November last, called ‘‘ Le Nain Be-Be,” 
which has a fuint smell like violets. We may hope, 
therefore, that this interesting winter family will 
soon number a fine scent amongst its attractions. 

For keeping up a succession of green peas late 
in the fall, ‘* Shilling’s Grotto” Pea has recently 
proved one of the best kinds to grow. 

A new turnep, raised by Mr. Chivas, of Ches- 


, : | ter, England, has been tested the past season in 
sun) should be about 10 inches higher than the | 


the Garden of the London Horticultural Society, 
and is reported by the Society to be ‘everything 
that tne vest kind of turneps should be.” 

A Fuchsia has been brought out by Messrs. Lu- 
comve & Prince, of Exeter, called F. Princeps, 
in the way of Corallina, which has induced Dr. 
Lindley to mention it in a leading article in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, as a flower ‘‘ the beauty of 
which we can scarcely find adequate language to 
describe.” This fromthe Dr., whose predilections 
are not much in that way, is high praise. and leads 
us to wish to see it on this side of the Atlantic. 

Dilcock’s Pride, a new variety of Broccoli, is 
said by Mr. R. Dempsey, Honorary Secretary to 
the Horticultural Society of the city of York, Eng- 
land, to have gained the three premiums of that 
Society for Broecoli, both last year and the pre- 
sent. It may therefore be considered one of the 
best now grown. 

A new pear has been this year grown in the Gar- 
dens of the London Horticultural Society, called 
‘* Beadwell’s Seedling ;” it originated with J. 
Beadwell. Esq., Tottenham, near London. The 
description given is this: ‘‘ The fruit is nearly mid- 
dle sized and turbinate; the skin pale yellowish 
green on the shaded side, and red next the sun. 
The flesh is melting, exceedingly jnicy and rich. 
Its period of ripening is from the middle of Sep- 
tember tothe middle of October. It does not 
keep long. An abundant bearer, and caanot fail 
to become a favorite.” B. M. 

ontines 

Curtivatina Trees Nerprvut.—The Granite 
Farmer very justly says, ‘‘ We would advise any 
one, whose mind is not fully made up to culti- 
vate his fruit treesas regularly and systematically 


as any other crop, not to commence a new plan- 
tation—only vexation will come of it.” 
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Feeding Troughs for Sheep. 


NE-of the best feeding 
$ troughs for sheep, is shown 
£% in the annexed fig. It com- 
muh bines more advantages than 
‘ any other we have met with, 
and proves, on trial, to an- 
swer an excellent purpose, 
both for feeding grain and 
chopped-roots, and asa rack for hay. Troughs 
similar to this have been made for many years, 
with the exception of the double trough below, an 
improvement described by Gzo. GeppEs. 











: : Fig. 2exhibits 

" # a section across 

Fig 9 X, # one of the ends, 
, a i and shows the 


a g structure with- 
_ out anydescrip- 
==\0 tion. It may 
be wellenough, 
however, to say that the feet (a a) should be of 
thick, durable plank, and should be notched, and 
the lower inch-board troughs (6 6) nailed in, be- 
fore the end-boards and upper trough are applied. 
If the trough is 12 feet long, which is a convenient 
length, a third plank foot should be placed across 
the middle. A single board, as a roof, will, if need- 
ed, preserve the fodder from the weather or rain. 
The space between the upper and lower troughs 
should be just sufficient for the sheep to abstract 
the feed, and which will wholly prevent the chaff 
and seeds from entering the wool. 

By selecting plank and boards the right width, 
so as to require no slitting, a farmer who is ac. 
customed to the use of tools will make several of 
these in a day, and a large flock may be soon sup- 


plied at a small expense. 
I 
Winter Foop ror Horses.—At one of the dis- 


cussions of the Highland Agricultural Society, 
Black, of Dalkeith, stated that his mode of feed- 
ing his horses in winter, was to give each, daily, 
15 pounds of hay, 12 pounds of oats, and 28 pounds 
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of boiled turneps. He considered the boiled tur- 
neps a most palatable, nutritious, and gratifying 
food for cart-horses, and equally so for coach and 
saddle horses. ~~ 

Merino Sheep. 





SPANISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN AND MAUCHAMP. 





Some farmers in this neighborhood, as well as 
in other wool-growing districts, are prejudiced 
against the French Merino sheep. Still we are 
half inclined to believe that they would, ina small 
way, be ready to test them, could they do so 
without making a hole in their ‘‘ squirell-skins.” 

They claim no improvement upon the best im- 
portations of the Spanish, during the first half of 
the present century; and itis quite doubtful 
whether there. can be found, at this time, among 
the twenty-five millions of sheep in the United 
States,as many good, pure-blood Merinos as were 
first introduced here from Spain, of equal value. 

That there are pure descendants of the best 
Spanish Merinos now in France, in the hands of 
three or four flock-masters, who, by long perse- 
vering efforts, have improved them in size, sym- 
metry and mutton qualities. as well as in an in- 
creased quantity of wool, without deteriorating 
the quality, cannot be denied. 


To renew the blood of the American Merinos, 
by mingling it with this improyed Spanish Merino 
sheep, is only wisely adding an improvement to an 
unimprovement. Then to assert that this renewal 
of blood from the same kin of a superior animal, 
will result in the manifest injury of our fiocks, is 
absurd in the extreme. And none but those 
who are ignorant of the true princ’p'es of breeding, 
and those whose present interests control their 
better judgment, will ever advance the assertion. 

That this renewal of blood will ameliorate our 
flocks, and elevate them to a higher standard in a 
short space of time, which the long continued pa- 
tience and skill of the Spanish and French ama- 
teurs have labored for ages to acquire, many of 
the best breeders in this country are now begin- 
ning to appreciate. 

The Mauchamp sheep, is a particular breed that 
J. L. Graux, of the farm of Mauchamp, in France, 
has for some time sought to establish. The wool 
is a greater length than the common Merino—glos- 
sy, and very wavy; considered more valnable for 
its fine combing qualities, imparting more strength 
than other wools in this class. The fleece is not 
as dense, and the quantity of wool is less than on 
ordinary Merinos of France. But the price it 
bears in Paris, is 20 per cent. above the best Me- 
rino wool, because the supply is limited. But, 
according to the latest information that I could 
obtain, he had not a distinct race, permanently 
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Spayed cow, five years old, three-fourths Devon, the property of Grorce Suarrrer, Wheatland, 
Monroe county, N. Y,—for which a premium was awarded at the Show of the N. Y. State Ag. Soci- 
ety, in 1851. 








fixed. That frequently a lamb of the peculiar} Mr. Allen, of Black Rock; and that he purchased 
charasteristics of the new breed would appear, } him when three years old, “‘and used him two 
but with a degeneracy towards the original race | years in his herd,” which article is copied into 
of Merinos. ; the Plowman of November 13th. Mr. Cowles is 
In 1851, Mr. Graux exposed four races of this | entirely in an error, as he never owned Champion. 
breed before the Society of Agriculture and Arts, | Champion was dropped in March, 1847, instead of 
at Versailles, and at the Great Exhibition of 1852, | June, 1844, making him only five years old past, 
at Poissy, several of his Mauchamps were exhib- | instead of eight. His sire was full blood Bull 
ited. I also saw several races of this breed upon | Bloomfield, his dam Beauty. Bloomfield took the 
the “‘ Model Farm ” at Grignon, where they raise | first premium at the State Fair at Albany, in 
stock more particularly for the meat; half-breeds | 1850, and the first premium at the State Fair in 
by the lot, command from 40 to 50 franes each. New Hampshire, in 1851, Beauty took the first 
I enclose to you a sample of the Mauchamp premium at the Fair of the New-York Institute 
wool. Respectfully, Sotomon W. Jewerr. Mid- in 1849, and also at two other Fairs, in every in- 
dlebury, Vt., Dec. 1852. stance where she has been exhibited fora premium. 
—— Bloomfield was sired by Mr. Patterson’s Eclipse, 

ever Carented. and out of one of his full blooded cows; Beauty, 

by Exchange, and out of a daughter of Old Fancy, 
L. Tucker. Esq.—We noticed in the Cultivator | which was sired by our full blooded Bull Holkham, 
of October last, a handsome print of the full blood | Flolkham was raised by Wm. Patterson, and was 
Devon Bull Champion, that took the first premi- | sired by a bull. and out of cow, sent as a present 
um at the State Fair at Utica, last September. | by Mr. Coke, late Earl of Leceister, to Messrs. 
And were sorry to notice underneath a gross er- | Patterson & Caton. of Baltimore, in 1817, and 
ror in giving his age and pedigree, which requires 








was purchased by us in 1819; from which stock, 
correction, We raised Champion. and sold him | we will venture to say, a more numerous or valua- 
to Stephen Atwood, of Watertown, in this county, | ble breed of pure Devous. has never been raised 
who parted with him one year since to L. H. Colby, | jn America. if in any country. 

of Scipioville, who exhibited him at the fair, where ; 
he took the first premium; we have also noticed | the 3d Vol. of Memoirs of the Board of Agricul. 
in the Cultivator of November, a statement from ! ture of the State of New. York, published in 1826, 
Wm L. Cowles, of Farmington, Ct., who says page 512. S.& L. Hurtsur. Winchester Cen- 
that ‘‘some of his stock is descended from the | tre, Ct., Nor. 18, 1852. 


Bull Champion,” to whom the first premium was P.S. Will the Plowman, and ether papers that may have 
poblished the erronecus pedigree of Champion, and also the 


Statement ot Mr. Cowles, give the above an insertion. 


A good likeness of Holkham, may be found in 
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awarded last month; and that he was bred by 



































Agricultural Societies. 





New-York State.—The annual meeting of this So- 
ciety is to be held in this city on Wednesday, the 9th 
of February. On the 8th, 9th and lth, there will be 
an exhibition of Fat Cattle, Sheep, Poultry, Dressed 
Meats, Grain, Seeds, Dairy Products, &¢., at Woolford s 
** Bull s Head,” 157 Washington-street, which promises 
to be one of great interest. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee for Jan- 
uury, a very interesting report was read by Mr. KELLy, 
on the introduction of foreign grasses, and showing the 
necessity fur a greater variety of grasses for our meadow 
and pasture lands. The subject is one of vast impor- 
tance, and the society will make arrangements for the 
importation of such varieties as were recommended by 
the committee, to distribute among such farmers as will 
engage to give them a fair trial, and report the results. 

A circular from the Oswego Co. Ag. Society, inviting 
a State Agricultural Conventien, to be held during the 
present winter, to urge upon the legislature the claims 
of the farmers for a State Agricultural School, was read. 
The circular requested the board to fix the time and 
place for the convention. But as only four or five so- 
cieties had sent in their concurrence, it was thought best 
to defer action upon it until after the next meeting. 

THe Seneca County Society, wiil bold a winter 
exhibition at Waterloo, on the 3d of Feb., at which a 
liberal list of prizes will be awarded for fat cattle and 
sheep, grain, seeds, roots, kc. We are glad to see these 
winter exhibitions increasing; and we trust it will not 
be long before all our County Societies will hold them. 

Otseco County.—At the annual meeting of the Ut- 
sego Co. Ag. Society, held at the Empire House in 
Cooperstown, on the 23d of December, 1852, the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year, were elected: 

President, Homer CoLMAN; Vice Presidents, Alex. 
H. Clark, L. Proctor, Z. Martin. 

Executive Committee—Wm. Davison, J. W. Ball, 
Philip Potter, Thomas Higby, David Bundy, R. H. Van 
Rensselaer, A. Barnum, J. A. Cheney, J. Chamberlin, 
S. Baker, Richard Franchot, Wm. Frater, 8. G. Cone, 
George Clarke, R. Day, Charles McLean, J. Rathbone, 
J. Walker. 

The next Annual Fair, pursuant to former resolution, 
will be held at Cooperstown. 

Monroe County.—At the recent winter meeting, 
F. P. Root, of Sweden, was elected President; H. C. 
White, of Rochester, Ree. Secretary; E. S. Hayward, 
of Brighton, Treasurer. 

CortLanp County.—The annual meeting of this so- 
ciety convened at the Eagle Tavern in this village, on 
Thursday last. The declaration of premiums on field 
crops and fat hogs, was postponed until spring. The 
following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 

Paris BarBer, President; Moses Kinney, J. W. 
Rood, Lyman Hubbard, Manly Hobart, Vice- Presidents. 
Morgan L. Webb, Treasurer; Erasmus Bowen, Secre- 
tary; Amos Hobart, Corresponding Secretary; Israel 
Bois, Geo. J.J. Barber, Hiram Hopkins, Anthony 
Freer, Joshua Ballard, 2d, Amos Rice, Noah Hitcheock, 
Jr., Hamilton Putnam, Peter Walrod, F. H. Hibbard, 
Hammil Thompson, Executive Committee; Oliver Glo- 
ver, Ira Bowen, and Wm. L. Sherman, Marsharls. 

We understand a proposition was brought forward 
providing for the purchase of a suitable piece of ground, 
and the erection of suitable buildings thereon, for the 
purpose of holding the annual fairs. The proposition 
appears to us to be one possessing great merit, both as 2 
matter of economy and in avoiding the trouble which 
the society has to undergo from year to year, under the 
present arrangements, and we shall be much surprised if 
it be rejected. We shall take occasion to speak of the 
matter further hereafter.—Cortland Dem. 





Wisconsin State.—Our Society was organized March 
12th, 1851, and held its first fair in October of the same 
year, at Janesville. This fair was eminently successful, 
far surpassing the highest anticipations of the most 
sanguine. No aid was received from the State, or any 
other source, aside from its own members. The second 
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fair was held at the city of Milwaukie, on the 6th, 7th, 
Sth and 9th days of October, 1852. High as had been 
the expectations raised by the first fair, they were more 
than realized by this display. Over fifteen hundred 
entries were made, and of the animals and articles 
shown, nearly all were of positive merit. Especially 
was this true of the blooded stock, which was of a char- 
acter to do credit to the best eastern herds. ‘The show 
of manufactured articles (domestic) was such as to sur- 
prise and delight all, while the exhibition of dairy pro- 
ducts gave ample assurance of the resources of Wis- 
consin. 

The officers for this year are as follows :— 

Hon. Henry M. Biuinés, President; Martin Web- 
ster, Orrin Dinsmore and N. B. Clapp, Vice Presidents; 
Albert C. Ingham, Madison, Cor. Secretary, and also 
Rec. Secretary; Simeon Mills, Treasurer; who, with 
five additional members of the society, constitute its 
Executive Committee. 

Hon. E. B. Dean, Warren Chase, H. B. Hawley, §. 
S. Daggett and J. D. Merritt, Msqs., are those addi- 
tional members. 

The society has received from the State five hundred 
dollars during this year. The annual meeting is held 
on the third Wednesday of January, in each year. The 
address of the society, is Madison, Wisconsin. A. C. I. 

jail nnitcesipne 

AGRICULTURAL Papers.—A large weekly paper has 
recently been started in New-York, by Mesers. A. B. 
ALLEN & Co., entitled he New-York Agricultor. It 
contains a variety of valuable and interesting matter, 
and is conducted with spirit and ability—$2 a year. 

‘* The Farm and Garden is ar-onthly issued from 
the same office, and'made up from ‘* ‘Lhe Agricultor’’ — 
$layear. Light copics $5. 

The Western Horticultural Reriew, edited by 
Dr. J. A. Warper, Cincinnati, Ohio, is earning a 
reputation for abi.ity, and exerting no inconsiderable 
infiuence in the culture of rural taste. Dr. Warder is 
a spiiited wiiter, and makes his mark on whatever he 
touches. Monthly, at $3 a year. ; 

Journal of Agriculture. Wm. S. Kine, Editor. 
Published monthly at Eoston, Mass., at fifty cents a 





' year. This publication, having blended the waning 


‘ight of the Green Mountain Culturist with its own 
ascendant star, will shine with increased brilliance. It 
numbers among its contiibutors some of the best agri- 
cultural writers of the day. 

Prairie Farmer. Published by John S. Wright 
and Luther Haven, Chicago, Ill., at $layear. ‘The 
December number announces that its general editorial 
management will hereafter be in the hands of J. Am- 
BROSE Wicurt, its former acting editor, and that the 
horticultural department will be in charge of Dr. J. A. 
KENNICOTT, a writer well and favorably known to the 
horticultural world. With such an impulse the Prairie 
Farmer will continue to be, as it has been, one of the 
best journals of the day. 

New-England Farmer. Simon Brown, Editor; 
Frep. Honprook and Henry F. Frencu, Associate 
Eds. Published monthly, at Boston, Mass., by Ray- 
nolds & Nourse, at $1 a year in advanee. This journal 
ranks high in the estimation of the agricultural public, 
and is sustained by able assistants and a corps of prac- 
tical correspondents. 

Moore s Rural New- Yorker presents a new vignette 
at its head, with the new year. It is a weekly of consid- 
erable merit and of unohjectionable character—$2 a year 
—published by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 

Farmer s Companion and Horticultural Gazette, 
is the title of a new monthly, published at Detroit, 
Mich., at fifty cents a year. CHaries Fox and Cnas. 
Betts, Editovs; Linus Cone, Corresponding Editor; J. 
C. Hours, Horticultural Editor. The first number is 
quite creditable, and the work will no doubt be an effi- 
cient means of improving the agriculture of the growing 
West. 

The Ohio Farmer, published by Thomas Brown, 
Cleveland, has enlarged its size and improved its typo- 
graphical appearance. It contains a large amount of 
agricultural and general reading. 
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How to Raise F'armers. 


How frequently do we hear those who have 
passed their lives upon farms, until they are ap- 
proaching old age, regretting that none of their 
sons are willing to adopt their father’s calling for a 
profession. And how often is it that of several 
sons who have been born and reared upon a farm, 
not one even, will remain contented upon the old 
homestead, to cheer, solace and comfort his parents 
in their old age, and to perfect the improvements 
they have commenced. 


There must be some potent and general causes 
for this, or the most healthful, independent. and 
certainly remunerative calling, would not be so 
generally deserted by those who are bred to it, 
for those more harrassing, uncertain, and far less 
independent ; and it may not be unprofitable to 
consider a few of these causes, and see if, with 
all the skill and judgment that has been displayed 
in improving and perfecting the products of the 
farm, there may not have been errors committed 
in regard to the farmer’s sons; which errors, and 
not any inherent repulsiveness of the calling, or 
any inherent perverseness among the sons of our 
rural population, have led to these results. 

All young persons naturally possess some degree 
of pride of person, and a desire to improve their 
condition in life. Love of approbationseems the 
natural birthright of all,and whatever may be the 
calling or social position young people are placed 
in, there are but very few of this class who do 
not feel a desire to attaina still higher position, 
and to feel that he has achieved for himself a name 
and position that will command the admiration of 
his associates and friends. This feeling is mani- 
fested in a vast variety of ways, and in sccordance 
with the amount of natural intellect the person 
has been blessed with, and the kind of education 
the person has received. Among certain classes, 
it finds voice in the strife to excel in feats of strength 
and agility, or in the capacity for physical endu- 
rance, in the performance of wonderful day’s. 
works, among farmers, or even in showing a capa- 
bility to resist the effects of great errors in eating 
and drinking. Another class, whose brains are 
less developed, even than those previously men- 
tioned, and whose muscles have not been strength- 
ened by physical labor, manifest the same feel- 
ing by the care with which they cultivate the 
growth of hair upon their heads and faces, and the 
attention they pay to dress, and the conventional 
follies of polite society. As they heve nothing 
within themselves. worthy of note ,they endeavor to 
gratify this love of approbation and distinction by 
attention to their externals. 


Others seem to care little for their own persons, 
but wish to become notorious from the beauty of 
their equipage, and their homes, and the speed 
of the team which draws them about. Agein, 
there are those who wish to rise to political pre- 
ferment, to have their influence felt by govern- 
ment, and as far as in them lies, to sway the des- 
tinies of the people and nations. 

Above all these, are those who wish to gain 
fame from having advanced the arts and sciences, 
or to achieve a name in the literary wor'd, or to 
have their praises sounded as public benefactors, 
for the improvements they have made in the con- 
dition of humanity in the present or future. The 
true man will not be governed by purely se/fish 
motives alone, but while he strives to advance his 
own interests, and secure personal advancement, 











he will also exert himself for the good of these 
around him. There are but few who are natural- 
ly wholly selfish, even among the extremes of hu- 
manity. The extreme poor have no time or means 
to devote tothe welfare of others, and the ex- 
tremely wealthy have acquired, not inherited, their 
disregard for all but themselves or their families. 
It is natural for even the confirmed mammon- 
worshiper to feel sympathy for their fellows, and 
to delight in socia/ pleasures. 

Let us see in what regard the sons of farmers, 
as a class, enjoy opportunities for the indulgence 
of these natura/ desires. Infantsand childrenare 
fond of notice and of sympathy; but many farm. 
ers, even those who have wealth at command, 
have so many other things to care for,—-so much 
stock and so many fields tolook to, and their pro- 
perty cares consume so much of their time, that 
they seldom notice their children, except to rep- 
rimand them for indulging their natural love for 
childish sports; and the wife and mother has so 
many household cares, that she is obliged to stifle 
the yearnings of a mother’s heart, and leave her 
tender offspring to the attentions of a hireling, or 
an older child. Thus, even in early childhood, 
can be observed a striking contrast between the 
condition of these children, and those ofa different 
calling. 

Mechanics, traders, and professional men, con- 
gregate in villages and cities, so that the son or 
daughter of either is not obliged to pass months 
without the society of those of their own age, and 
seeing none but members of the family, or some 
adults whom business leads to visit the farm. 

With this loneliness and ennui heavy upon them, 
can it bea matter of wonder that these lads should 
loathe the calling which they consider as the ori- 
gin of their sufferings? As soonasthe boy is able 
to work in the field, he is frequently armed with 
a worn-out and heavy implement, and placed be- 
side experienced and strong laborers, when, in- 
stead of being taught the easiest method of per- 
forming his labor, he is laughed at for his awk- 
wardness, and taunted with his inefficiency. In 
too many instances he is kept at work upon the 
farm for long months, and from early dawn until 
late at night, without recreation or rest, except to 
attend church, where the children of other occu- 
pations are better dressed and wear a happier and 
more intelligent look than himself ; and if he has 
any aspirations for a higher mode of existence than 
that of a mere laborer, he must again and again 
resolve to adopt some other calling for himself and 
his boys, as the only method to attain his desires. 


As he advances in years, he is still kept upon 
the farm during nine months in the year, while 
boys, whose parents possess no more w ealth than 
his, are sent to a school where their minds and 
their manners are improved ; and where he is con- 
sidered but a mere drudge of a farmer’s boy, they 
are looked upon as young and promising men, W ho 
will make their mark in the world. 

During the winter he has the cattle to look a® 
ter, and a thousand chores to do, so that if he at- 
tends the district school he is frequently belated, 
and receives a chiding from the teacher for his 
involuntary tardiness ; and during school hou s, 
his mind is so much occupied by his home duties, 
that he can make but little progress in his studies, 
and he soon begins to think he is a dunce, as heis 
called by his mates. 

As he advances toward manhood, his labor is 
too valuable to be dispensed with, and he is still 
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confined to the (to him) disagreeable and dull 
routine of the farm, in which he takes but little 
interest, for he never intends to be a farmer; and 
without any proper preparation for entering upon 
any other business, when he has attained his ma- 
jority, he leaves the farm in disgust, and has got 
to learn the occupation he is to depend upon for 
a livelihood. 

Can we wonder, with this experience, which is 
a true transcript of that of a large number of 
those who have been reared upon a farm, that 
the homestead should be deserted, and the old 
farmers be obliged to pass the evening of their 
lives in sad and solitary loneliness ; while their boys, 
for the want of a proper preliminary education 
should struggle through life as second or third rate 
traders, lawyers, or physicians? for seldom do 
they, after leaving their homes, learn any mechan- 
ical trade. There are some, it is true, who leave 
the field for the bench of the artizan, but the most 
of them purchase their time of their fathers, and 
are glad even thus to escape from a life that has 
become so distasteful to them. 

There cannot be any absolute necessity for the 
repulsiveness that most young men feel toward 
farm labor, and a farmer’s life. Many who have 
been bred to other callings, and have passed years 
in the busy haunts of men, are looking forward 
with pleasurable anticipations to the time when 
they can leave their present harrassing and de- 
pendent occupations, (dependent either upon an 
employer or the public,) to the independent and 
healthful life of a tiller of the soil. 

But the inquiry is, ‘‘ How to raise farmers,” 
and I will endeavor to present a few hints derived 
from experience as well as observation, that may 
not be unworthy attention. 

The child should be able to discern that the fa- 
ther and mother enjoy life on the farm, in some 
methods other than the pleasure of having per- 
formed a large amount of labor, or accumulated 
property; for he has not yet learned thus to limit 
his sources of enjoyment. Amusements of some 
kind should be systematically procured for a// 
young persons, whether on the farm or in villages. 
The spelling-book taught that, 


* All work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy ;”’ 


and many a boy would gladly quote the line, even 
if for a reply he should have its counterpart, if 
he did fear more than love his parents. 


No one, at so small an expenditure of money, 
can aflord to their family such pleasant seasons of 
recreations, as can the farmer; even a ride to the 
neighboring village with one, or with both parents, 
would by most children be deemed equal toa holi- 
day. The farmer has a team, and he goes on 
business, so there is no loss of time to him. But 
it is no uncommon thing to meet young persons 
nearly arrived to manhood, who have never been 
a dozen miles from the home farm, and every 
thing beyond these limits, wears a hue of mystery, 
which they are determined to remove as soon as 
they are freed from their present galling confine- 
ment. With a mere trifle of expense, he could 
gratify this landable curiosity in his children, or 
he could entertain the children of his friends who 
reside in the village or city, and they even might 
almost envy his sons their priviliges, while they 
are frecly partaking of the fruit that otherwise 
would rot upon the ground. 

Invite them to your homes, and let your lads 
show the large growth ef plants and fruits, the 
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docile and happy cattle and sheep, to those who 
will admire with wonder and delight, and resolve 
themselves, to become tillers of the soil. 

As regards clothing, every person should, while 
at work, dress in a manner befitting his employ- 
ment; but there can be no reason why the children 
of farmers should be dressed in a manner that 
must deeply wound their pride of appearance, at 
all times, and on all occasions. As great would 
be the propriety of making the son of a shoema- 
ker wear his leather apron to church, as there is 
in making farmer’s chililden wear the clothing that 
is frequently provided them. ‘‘ But farmer’s 
children should not be proud.” They are and will 
be proud until all care for everything, except to 
accumulate wealth, is crushed out of them, and 
they will despise the calling that so frequently 
wounds their pride. 

None should be favored with better opportuni- 
ties for an education, than those who are to take 
the lead in Agriculture; for there are few callings 
where the mind can be exercised to better pur- 
pose, than in the improvement of the soil and its 
products. To understand how to treat the vari- 
ous soils, and how to furnish the proper nutriment 
for the great variety of plants grown upon the 
farm, at the least expense, so that the soils may 
not become deteriorated—to know how to manage 
the animals in sickness and in health—to under- 
stand their physiological laws, so as to be able 
constantly to improve them, making the offspring 
of more value than the parents: and that without 
a pecuniary loss, requiresa greater familiarity with 
the sciences, and greater activity of the mind, 
than is needed to manage a steam-ship, or com- 
mand armies; yet by many it is supposed farmers 
and farmers’ sons, need but to possess minds wil- 
lings and bodies strong to labor. 

Order, regularity, and neatness, should be «b- 
served about the buildings and the fields, both 
because it is more profitable thus, and because 
then, the boys would be proud of their home and 
their calling. and be pleased to do all they could 
to improve and embellish their homes. 

On all farms, there should be a room or shop, 
supplied with tools for repairing such implements 
as need repair, and for making such as can be best 
madethere. Here, every implement in use on the 
farm, should have its place, and each shonld be 
put in its place. Here, also, the boys might per- 
form the philosophical and chemical experiments 
they have learned at school and from books—here 
they can analyze their soils, and try new experi- 
ments. This room should be the study and work- 
shop of the farm, and here the yonng, and per- 
haps the older farmers, would be glad to assemble 
in stormy weather, and during the long winter 
evenings, to converse upon the past, and to mature 
plans for future operations. 

But this study should not engross all the eve- 
nings of the boys. Our Creator endowed us with 
social feelings, and the entire family, and the 
young people of neighboring families, should often 
meet in social gatherings, for the purpose of mn- 
tual improvement and enjoyment. The parent 
and child, the aged and the yonng. shonld all 
unite in making the time pass ina pleasant and 
profitable manner. The sportsand sallies of youth, 
will cause the warm blood to flow more freely 
through the heart of the aged, and the wisdom of 
years will improve the minds of the young. 

Taste, and a love for the country and rural plea. 
sures, that can so easily and cheaply be gratified. 
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will soon eradicate the yearnings for the exciting 
and destructive amusements of the cities, and the 
sous and daughters of the soil, that have been 
trained in the manner indicated, will ‘ love with 
intense affection, every foot of ground they tread 
upon, every tree, and every vine. and every shrub 
that their hands have planted, or their taste 
trained ;* and their affections witl be centered in 
that family home, where their minds and affections 
were first developed. and where they were first 
tanght to aspire for the happy and honorabic po- 
sition of the true “ Country Geitleman.” C. H. 
Creavetann. Waterbury, Vt., Dec., 1852. 
echt aiestiiins 
Answers to Inquiries. 





Messrs. Eprrors—W hat is the value of oil cake, 
as compared with corn meal for fatiening cattle? 

Where meadows become “run oat,” is it the 
better way to ‘top-dress” them witn manure? 
and if so, the right time for doing it ¢ 

To your correspondent, T. T.C., I would say— 
warm stables, water in the yard or stable, goud 
care, would save something in the way of fodder. 
S. Malone, N. Y. 


We are not aware of any experiments which 
have been made in this country, to determine the 
relative fattening properties of oil cake and Indiau 
corn. Boussingault, however, estimates the com- 
parative value from analysis, which, in this in- 
stance, may be relied on with considerable confi- 
dence, at 59 Ibs. of corn to be equal to 22 lbs. of 
linseed cake. It is worthy of inquiry, whether 
oil cake may not vary considerably in quality, ac- 
cording to the degree of pressure to which it has 
been subjected in differed mills, and whether the 
oil cake of this country may not differ from that 
examined by Boussingualt. 


We have in all cases found it decidedly best for 
renovating old meadows, to plow them up, ma- 
nure and crop the ground, and then seed down 
heavily—sowing three or four timesas much grass 
seed as the usual quantity. Observations satisfy 
us that no old meadows or old pastures are equal 
to new ones prepared inthis manner. We have 
raised between four and five tons of hay per acre 
on a two-year meadow, consisting of land of mo- 
derate fertility, by sowing a bushel of seed per 
acre, consisting of equal portions of clover and 
timothy, harrowed in lightly early in spring, and 
constituting the only crop on the ground at the 
time. 





Messrs. Epitrors—Can you inform me through 
the pages of the Cultivator, at what time the 
“fly” deposites its eggs in the wheat plant. I 
am about trying some experiments to prevent 
their depredations on the wheat crop, and I desire 
to know as _ near as possible their time of attack. 
Yours respectfully, F. B. Porry. 


According to the most accurate observers, 
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the Hessian fly passes annually through two 
generations. The perfect insects usually com- 
mence depositing their eggs about the first of au- 
tumn, and continue for some three weeks. This 
period, however, varies considerably. It hatches 
end continues in the larva state through winter, 
wear the root ofthe wheat plant, ischanged to the 
pupa early in spring, and soon comes out the per- 
tect .ly, about three or four weeks after the dis- 
ay‘peurance of frost from the soil. These insects 
deverit their eggs and soon perish, the larva from 
whic\. enter the pupa or flax-seed state, about the 
first n1y of summer, or when the wheat is begin- 
ning to throw up its heads. During the latter 
part o.” summer, these again emerge in the state 
of flies, and furnish eggs for the autumn brood. 





_ 





Literary Notices. 


Tae Horticutturist, and Journal of Rural Art 
and Rural Taste. Edited by P. Barry, and publish- 
ed by James Vick, Jr., Rochester, N. Y.—The an- 
nouncsment of Downine’s HorticuLturist in other 
hands, was received by some with an ominous shake of 
the heud and a long drawn sigh, which told too truly 
how deep a hold he had on the hearts of his readers. 
Though this feeling may linger still to some extent, the 
appearance and contents of the first number will do much 
to re-inspicit the friends of rural art and rural taste, and 
assure then that they are still to have a publication, 
conducted in the same genial spirit, supported by the 
same contiibutors, ministering to the same ends, and 
appealing to the same love of the beautiful. 

The January number is rich in illustrations, contain- 
ing a spirited engraving of Mr. DowNn1N@’s residence, 
with a plan of his grounds, and several beautiful illus- 
trations of scenes about and in them, and a lithograph of 
the Sheldon pear. The contents are varied and highly 
creditable. The following articles are by the Editor: 
The Present and Future of American Horticulture; 
Trees for Streets and Avenues; The Sheldon Pear, 
When to Prune. The Home of Mr. Downing isa well 
written and .interesting article, and the number, asa 
whole, will bear careful perusal. THe HorticuLturist 
is now published at $2 a year—an edition with colored 


plates at $4. 
Tue NationaL MAGAZINE; devoted to Literature, 


Art, and Religion. ABELSTEVENS, Editor. Carlton 
& Phillips, publishers, New-York.—This magazine com- 
mences its second volume with the January number. 
While it excludes fictitious writings from its pages, it is 
not lacking in variety, and the moral and religious ar- 
ticles are of such a tone and character as to add to the va- 
lue of the work, judged of merely by the standard of lite- 
rary merit. The contents are almost altogether original, 
and give evidence of talent, care, and taste. Monthly, 


at $2 a year, in advance. 
— pj 
Every Taina in 1Ts Prace.—The man who 
loses half an hour daily going for or hunting dis- 
placed tools, loses 150 hours per year, or about 
half a month working time. 
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Hotes for the Month. 
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THe Present Season.—Up to the 13th of Jan- 
uary, the month had been one of unusual mildness. 
With the exception of two or three cold days, accompa- 
nied with a flurry of snow, the air has been more like 
April than January. Considerable rain has fallen at 
diferent times. On the morning of the 12th instant, 
an inch or so of snow fell, and during the succeeding 
night and day, a body to the depth of more than a foot, 
making the first sleighing of the season. 

The Hudson river is still open, though fields of floating 
ice are moving up and down with the changes of tide. 
The Argus says: ‘‘ By referring to statistics on the sub- 
ject of the closing of the river, we find that the river 
has not been open at this date for nearly half a century, 
or since 1510, when it closed on the 19th of January. 
Since 1790, the river has not closed but ten times in the 
month of January—twice on the 3d of February, and 
the remaining seasons in the months of November and 
December. The following statement presents the dates 
in January, at which the river has closed in the years 
mentioned : 


1795.22.00. seeeee Jan. 12 | 1806........+--. Jan. 9 
1796... ccecccceee 66 21 | 1808... ceeeeees oc 4 
1800....-.-. coves © Gf 1810. ceeccrevee se 19 
BOL. ccecccceee 66 B | 1825... e000. coon & § 
1804..-cccccccce 66 12 | 1829...-.-ceeeee “ 


** Tn 1790 it closed Feb. 3d, and in 1802 on the same 
day of the month.” 

Mr. W. Bacon, of Elmwood Farm, Richmond, Mass., 
writes under the date of Jan. 7: ‘‘The season up to 
the present time has passed beautifully away. Scarce- 
ly five inches of snow has fallen in all our flurries, and 
the greatest depth at one time was two and half inches, 
about Dec. 15. This consisted, too, mostly of hail, and 
in a short time was dissolved. We have had some heavy 
rain storms, but warm for winter. To-day the air is 
soft and smoky like Indian summer. Animals of all 
kinds are enjoying themselves in warm sunbeams, and 
sheep are loth to be restrained in yards. All this fine 
weather has proved an immense saving of fodder, and if 
it should continue, hay will be cheaper next spring than 
last fall. Stock looks well, and withal bears a good 
price.” 

U.S. Ae. Socrery—The first Ann .Meeting of the 
United States Agricultural Society, will be held in the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington city, on Wednes- 
day, the 2d day of February next, at 10 o'clock, A. M.; 
the officers of the Society for the ensuing year are to be 
elected. The importance of strengthening in its infan- 
cy, an Institution which has for its object the promotion 
of our National Agriculture, it is hoped will secure the 
attendance of a large number of members. RoBert C. 
WALKER, Ree. Sec. 








New MowrnG anp Reapina Macntng.—Mr. 
Horace L. Emery, of this city, well known as 
the inventor of the Railroad Horse Power, which 
took the first premium in its class at the trial of 
implements at Geneva, and of which 800 were 
sold in 1852, has recently secured a patent on a 
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mowing and reaping machine of his own invention. 
He claims that ‘‘ while it is the most compact, 
light, simple, cheap, durable, easy-working ma- 
chine, it is at the same time the most perfectly 
adjustable, portable, and easily convertible into a 
mower or reaper, working as perfectly in either 
form, as those of the best of other kinds, whether 
simple or combined.” 

We shall soon be able to present a cut of the 
machine, with diagrams, showing its peculiarities 
and advantages- 

to Hon. Henry Wacer, President of the 
N. Y. State Ag. Society, we regret to learn, has 
been compelled by the state of his health, to seek 
a milder climate for the winter. He sailed from 
New-York for Savannah, with the intention of vi- 
siting Cuba. 

Sate or Bioop Carrie.—We hear that Col. 
Suexwoop, of Auburn, propeses to dispose of a 
large part of his fine Short Horns at public sale, 
in June next. If so, it will afford a rare oppor- 
tunity for obtaining choice animals from the best 
herd in the state. 

Winter Pear.—Mr. Janes Witson, the well- 
known Nurseryman and Florist of this city, pre- 
sented us a few days since, with a dozen Inconnu 
Van Mons Pears. They were just ripe, and prev- 
ed juicy, and of moderately fine flavor—a good 
winter pear. Mr. W. informs us that the tree is 
very hardy, a free grower, and very productive. 

Grapes.—We have received from Mr. J. S. 
Gootp, of this city, a basket of Catawba Grapes. 
They were preserved in dry ash saw-dust, and were 
in good order. 

Devon Herp Boox.—L. G. Morris, Esq., will 
please accept our thanks for a copy of ‘‘ Davy’s 
Devon Herd Book,” recently published in Eng- 
land. 

PuMPKINS AND SquasHEs IN Conn-FIELDS.—At 
an ag.meeting in N. Hampshire, a cultivator stated 
that he had found pumpkins, squashes and turneps, 
in corn-fields, to lessen the amount of corn. This 
is to be expected, as they must, asa matter of 
course, operate in the same way as weeds. He 
had also found, by using the corn-planting ma- 
chine for every alternate row, a difference in fa- 
vor of the corn-planter of about seven busheis per 
acre. So much for regularity and perfection of 
work. 


Micnigan University.—An Agricultural Depart- 
ment has been organised in this University, consisting 
of the following course of Iectures, which are to com- 
mence on April Ist, and end June 30, 1853. 

1. Daily lectures on Chemistry, (elementary and 
experimental,) Chemistry applied to the Arts, Mete- 
orology and Climate. 

2. Geology and Mineralogy, and the application of 
the same to Mining, Drainage, construction of public 
works, &c., &c., illustrated by specimens from Michi- 
gan, the neighboring States, and foreign lands; also, 
Models and Drawings. 
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3. Animal and vegetable anatomy and physiology in 
general, the physiology and diseases of domestic animals 
in particular, and the structure and habits of insects in 
reference to grains, trees, and horticultural plants. 

4. Organic chemistry and the theory and practice of 
agriculture, the origin and nature of soils, the different 
varieties of manure, tillage, tools, &c., &c. 


Farm Product Markets. 


Albany Market, Jan. 22, 1862. 


FLOUR.—We have only a moderate retail business doing, 
and quotations are entirely nominal. 

GRAIN.—Nothing doing from store. WHEAT, is held 
above the viewsof buyers. Inthesireets, BARLEY 73a76c, 
RYE, ©0a83c—OATS, 48c-—CORN, 75c—BEANS, $1.50a 
$1.75; small PEAS, 874c; Murrowfats, 1.62}; pink-eyed 
marrowfats, $1 374. 

PROVISIONS.—At Albany there is only a moderate retail 
demand for barreled and cut meats. Dressed Hogs have ruled 
lower, with sales $7.75a8} fer lightto heavy, with some ex- 
tra lots from Moutgomery Co., at 8}. At Boston the receipts 
of barreled Pork have been light, and prices instanced at $18a 
19 for prime, $21 for mess. Beef steady at $12a14.50 for 
Western mess, common to extra, and $11a13 for Eastern. 
Lard scarce, at 13c, bbls and kegs. Dressed Hogs close 
ea-ier, with large sales to close contracts; about 1,500 head 
in one lot, at 8a8ic, principally at 8c. The receipts at Bos- 
ton during the month have been 11,111] head, against 7,126 
head lastyear. Butter firmer, and sales New-York dairies 
19a24c. Cheese Sac, choice qualities searce. At New 
York, barreled Pork, more doing during the week; receipts 
by railway light, sales $18.75a18.87 for old mess, $19 for new 
eountry, $19.25a19.374 for new city mess, $16 for old prime, 
and $16.50 for new. 

Beef active; arrivals by railway large, demand good dan 
foreign advices favorable; arrivals in prospect limited, while 
a large demand is looked for; sales3.000 bbls. at $9.50a11.25 
for country mess, $12 50a13 for city do , $13.25a13 50, for re- 
packed Chicago, $5.50a6 for country price. Bacon, demand 
good aud supply moderate, at 10c. for short middles rib in; 
Weetern, scarce and nominal. Dressed hogs in light supply, 
and buoyant at 8a8ic3 Pickled shoulders dull, 73a8c.;_ Hams 
fine, 10}a103¢.; Lard easier with free receipts, 11al!4e. for 
common, and t14a12 for kegs. Butter, dull with free receipts ; 
Ohio, 14al8e.; State dairies, 18a24e.; Orange county, 25a28e 
Cheese delined to Se. at which rule sales for export. 

SEEDS —Nothing doing at this market At Cincinnati, 
the market is quiet at $5.6025.75 for Clover, and Timothy 
$!.5021.60. At New-York, demand fair for export; sales, 
Ohio, clover, 104¢. 




















WOOL MARKET. 

No sales of fleeee in the, Albany market; pulled ranges 
from 16250¢. In New-York on the 14th, supply light, less 
active, but prices are very firm, with small stock. 20,000 Ibs. 
common domestic fleece sold at 51c.; 10.000 tbs. Pulled, at 
40a55¢; Foreign is quiet. Clething Wools are most waited. 
A few parcels Buenos Ayres sold at 13a14c for washed. At 
Philadelphia on the 10th, prices were fully sustained. 100,000 
Ibs. including 60,000 Lbs. tub and 2 blood at 50a51¢.; 8000 Ibs. 
washed Mestizo at 32c¢, and 5000 Ibs. African on private 
terms. At Providence, not much doing; sales of fleece, 
43,600 Ibs. at 46455e., and of pulled 35,000 lbs. at 37a54c. 





CATTLE MARKET. 
At Albany, 500 beeves, extra 6a6ge, first quality 53c, 2d 
do 5ja5}e, 3d do 44e |= At New-York, 2100 head at Wash- 
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ington drove-yard, prices ranging from 6a9c; at Chamber- 
lain’s, 600 head, with sales at 64u8}c. At Cambridge, extra 
$6.50a6 75; first quality, $6, 2nd do $5.25n5.50, 3d do @4.25a 
4.50, ordinary $4 = At Brighton, extra #6.25a6.50, first quali- 
iy, $5.25a6, and second $4 25u5. At Albany, cows and calves 
$22, $25 and $40. At New-York, at Browney’s, 45 offered 
aud sold at $22 50x45. At Chamberlain’s, 30 offered and sold 
ata range from $25. 35a45. At Cambridge, $19, 29, 31 and 
$37. At Brighton no sales. 

At Albany, Sheep and Lambs, 1150 in market. Sheep, 
$2 50a5, lambs $1.2513. At New-York, at Browney’s, 4000 
offered and sold at $2.50a4.50a5 for sheep, and $1.50a3.50 for 
lambs. At Chamberlain’s, 5000 offered; sales at $2, 2.50a 
4.50, and 1 25a2.50a4. At Cambridge, 2600 at market; quali- 
ty very superior; extra $3.50, 4, 5u25; by lots $2.25, 2.50, 
2.75, 3a3.25. At Brighton, small lots 2503.50, and wejhers 
$444.75, and $6a6.50. 








Agricultural Chemistry—Yale College. 


COURSE OF LECTURES on Agricultural Chemistry 

will be given by Prof. J. A. Porter, commencing Janu- 
ary 10th, 1853, and continuing two mouths anda half. The 
following subjects will be considered : 

1st. Tne sources of the food of plants, and the nature and 
properties of the mineral, gaseous, and organic substances, 
which administer to their growth. 

2d. The process of growth by which these substances are 
converted into vegetable matter, and the laws which control 
the change. 

3d. ‘The nature and properties of the different kinds of vege- 
table matter thus produced. 

4th. The means of promoting growth, and increasing the 
product of the soil, including a consideration of natural and ar- 
lificial manures, and their preservation and application, the ro- 
tation of crops, draining, irrigation, and the teeding and fat- 
tening of auimals. The results of the latest experiments will 
be presened to the class. 

The Lectures will be made perfectly simple and compre- 
hensible, assuming no previous scientific knowledge on the 
the par! of the hearer. They will be illustrated by experi- 
ment, whenever this is practicable. The plan of the course 
will be more fully set forth in an Introductory Lecture, to be 
given January 10th, the first Monday of the winter term, at 
12 o’clock. in the Geological Lecture Rooms. 

Fee for the course, #10. 

New-Haven, Ct., Jan, 1. 1853—w8t 


Suffolk Pigs, 


‘ey pure blood, for sale by B. V. FRENCH, 
Feb. 1—mly. Braintree, Mass. 








Devon Cows, 


EIFERS. and Bu!! Calves—pure blood—for sale by 
Feb. I—mly. B. V. FRENCH, Braintree, Mass. 





For Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale thirty Merino Ewes, and 
four Buck Lambs. The lamls are one-half blood of the 
“ Atwood” breed. ‘The sheep are pronounced by manutac- 
turers, to be the most profitable in the State. 
LEVI S. WELLS. 


Feb. 1—m2t. New-Britain, Hartford Co., Ct. 





Clarke’s Excelsior Churn. 


| ise present indications, 100 to 500 Excelsior Churns are 
needed, and can be sold in every dairying county of the 
the Union. The proprietor will give any information he may 
possess in relation to the most profitable treatment of the 
dairy—also a full description of the Excelsior Churn, with- 
out charge, to all who wish Prices —Crank Churn, favor- 
ite sizes, delivered on Railroad at Utica. $7.00 and $10.00 
each. Irons for Milk Churn, which can be made of any good 
iron hooped cask or barrel, $100 per set. References and 
guarantees given. Ageuts wanted Apply at any time. post 
paid, to GEO. B CLARKE, Leonardsviie, Madison county, 
New-York, 1853. 

Geo B. CLarxkrE—Dear Sir: The package of hutter which 
T purchased of you. proves to be of the first quality. and will 
be kept for family use. IT have purchased over 30,000 pounds 
for market this season, and have pxid three cents per pound 
above the market price for this package, made in the Excel- 
sior Churn, whieh will highly recommend it to the attention 
of dairymon. MAXON CLARK, Jr. Brookfield, N. Y., 
Dec. 9, 1852. Feb. 1—mit.* 
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Reply to C. H. McCormick’s 


Review of the Report of the Committee, on the Trial of 
Reaping and Mowing Machines, at Geneva, N. Y. 


Me. Tvcker—The flutterings of a wounded bird are so 
mingled with expressions of pain, that it is perfectly natural 
that sympathy should be excited; and this seems to be the 
object tor which the review is made. But as it contains many 
erroneous assertions, both in regard to my machine, and to 
the high and unimpeachable character of the committee, 
and put forth from purely interested motives, [ deem it ne- 
Cessury lo expose some of its errors and absurdities. 

Mr. McCormick opens. his loug article, by the statement 
that he will “ prove from the facts reported by the committee 
of the New-York State Agricultural Society, as well as from 
ouier facts, not reported by them, the superiority of his 
Reaping and Mowing (remember,and Mowing) Machine, 
over all others in use, the award of said committee to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

I will show, from the stubborn facts in the case, and from 
Mr. McCormick’: own acknowledgment, that he has utterly 
failed in furnishing the proof promised, as well as that his 
machine failed in said trial, and that his allegations against 
the said committee. are not, nor can not, with any shadow 
of reason, be sustained. In the first place, he vainly attempts 
to exhibit the superiority of his cutting apparatus, basing 
his whole argument upon the figures contained in the report 
of the committee, representing his machine of less draft than 
others; and here let it be noticed, that through the whole ex- 
tent of his able research, be fully relies upon and attaches the 
ulimost importance to the report, as far as it is favorable to 
his own particular machine, and unfavorable to others; and 
that which is favorable to others, he sets aside as a fabulous 
thing But to the cutting apparatus; it is very apparent that 
the repert of the committee possesses a far greater cutting 
principle, applied to Mr. McCormich’s machine, than his 
machine possesses, applied to cutting grass. This culting re- 
port says, in relation to his machine, * the construction of the 
machine was too fragile for useful purposes; the knives yiel- 
ded after a few swathes were cut. and needed to be replaced 
by another set; these yielded also—the stubble was left long 
and uneven.” It will be seen by reference tothe tabular 
statement, that his machine in mowing, left the stubble an 
average height of five inches. It is self-evident, that cutting 
five inches above the ground, the tendency and liability to 
injure the knives was much less than when cutting, as my 
machine did, within two and half inches of the ground, on 
anaverage. Yet the knives of my machine did not yield and 
were not sharpened during thetrial. Every man, of any ex- 
perience, knows tnat in mowing with a machine, much more 
power is required to cut close to the ground, than to cul a 
heighth of five inches. The average height alone, is suffi- 
cient to show that Mr. McCormick’s machine cannot be of 
the least utility whatever for mowing. The commit ee further 
say of it—‘ During the action of the machine, the horses 
were subject to a heavy side draft ;’?? Mr. McCormick, it 
seems, would wish to be understood, that the various drafis 
of the machines was fully tested by the Dynamometer, and 
the figures indicated, give the absolute drafts. IT would ask 
if the heavy side draft of Mr. McCormick’s machine was 
tested. and arrived at by the said instrumemt? It was not 
The Dynamometer was attached to the whipple-trees, and 
indicated only the drafts by the whipple-trees—the heavy 
side draft of course, would not be indicated, as it was not upon 
the whipple-trees, but on the neck yoke, at the oppesite end 
of the pole. Of the number of Ibs. of this heavy side draft, 
there were no means of ascertaining—it was observable by 
all to he very heavy. The fact, that wherever his machine 
is used, it is found necessary to use one or two extra horses, 
expressly to overcome the heavy side draft; and the fact 
also, that the farmers generally, who use his machine, are of 
one opinion, that it requires about the power of one horse to 
overcome the side drafi, and keep the pole straight, is cer- 
tainly sufficient proof that the side draft must be atleast equal 
to one-fourth of the whole draft. The draft by the whipple- 
trees, being as tested, 350 to 375 lbs.; then the very low al- 
lowance of 100 lbs. for the side draft added, and then if in 
cutting close to me ground still more power is required, it is 
most assuredly very explicitly shown, that the whole abso- 
lute draft of his machine would reach over 450, if not over 

75 pounds. 


There being no side draft whatever, on the pole or tongue 
of my machine, the whole absolute draft was arrived at by 
the whippletrces. and is 400 Ibs. The argument here of Mr. 
McCormick. I think falls te the ground, based exclusively as 
it is, upon the light draft of his machine, regardless of the 
height and unevenness of the stubble, and regardless of the 
durability of the cutting apparatus. 


He explicitly acknowledges, after summing up, that the 
fingers Of his machine are too far apart, but very politety ex- 
plams the matter to the committee, and [ am aware that other 
difficulues were explained tothe committee. How ungener- 
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ous, then, in the committee, not to give him the first award, in 
consideration that he might possibly, some ume hereafier, 
furnish a better muehine 

In the conclusion of his review, he winds up mest beauti- 
fully Hear what he says .—‘‘ Satistied from the experience 
of the past harvest, of the tmpossibility of constructing the 
same machine both for reaping and mowing, to the best ad- 
vantage, @ Separate Mowing apparatus will, for the next har- 
vest, be sold with my reaper.”? This, certainty, virtually ac- 
knowledges that he has been unsuccessful in his experiments 
in mowing, abandons all idea of combination in his machine 
for reaping and mowing, and concludes to sell a separate 
mowiig apparatus of which the pnblic never before have had 
any intumation, but still warrants it to work. Will the farm- 
ers try so dangerous an experiment? 

And now, to what he says in relution to my own machine. 
One serious eye-sore to him, is the adjustibility of my machine. 
He says it is proposterous to talk of it. IT would inform him 
that my machine adjusts itself to the inequalities of the ground, 
or can be settocut al any height desired, when moving along, 
by the driver. The committee report as follows: 

“J. H. Manny’s machine—this reaper cut admirably in 
wheat and barley; the merits cf construction were manifest 
in the barley field, where the driver would raise or depress 
the knives, as the standing or lodged grain might demand— 
the water courses also were easily passed; these ave valuable 
features. Manny’s machine is peculiar in its construction, 
by a facility of raising or depressing the cutting apparatus 
while in motion at the pleasure of the driver, giving to it the 
capability of cutting the heads of grasses for seed, and ufler- 
wards the straw or stem and leaves for fodder. It runs on 
wheels, is easily moved from place to place. is strongly 
braced, and by an ingenious arrangement is capable of 
being contracted into a small compass tor housing, when not 
in use 

The discharge of the grain from my machine, Mr McCor- 
mick pleases to make quite a handle of.—certainly drowning 
men will catch at s'raws—though I labored under a very 
great incon: enience, in not having for the occasion, an ex- 
perienced raker; my man never having raked from the ma- 
chine before the day of trial, yet I shall not complam about 
it; [have the satisfaction of knowing that the binders pre- 
ferred binding the gavels afier my machme, to that of Mr. 
McCormick’s, for the reason that there was no scatiering 
between the gavels, as was the case with others. As to the 
challenge to meet Mr. McCormick in Virginia, | can cheer- 
fully say, that lam willing ond ready to meet him any- 
where he pleases, and am willing to abide bythe result; and 
that too without erying if defeated. As we both reside in 
Illinois, I should think he had some policy in getting so far 
from home. 

Now to Mr. MeCormick’s attack upon the commitiee 
which seems to be entirely unwarranted. uncalled for, an 
unjustifiable. Who can question the integrity or the ability 
of that committee, composed as it was of men of the most 
respectable standing, and of the very highest order of tulent 
in the State of New-York?) Attendance upon that trial, was 
to them a source of great trouble. inconvenience and ex- 
pense, as well as an occasion for particu'ar yvigilunce in re- 
gard to their examinations and conclusions. They discharged 
the delicate and responsible duties imposed upon them by the 
society, without fear or favor; and only for the laudable 
purpose of giving to the world the result of a most important 
test, by which the absolute and relative merits of certain 
agrieuliural implements were ascertained. With the report, 
all seem perfectly satisfied, except a few who could not suc- 
ceed in advancing their own private interest, to the great 
detriment of the public good, 

Every careful reader of the report, taking the whole to- 
ge her—facts und figures—will arrive at once to the very 
natural and just conclusion, that the Geneva Trial was a most 
severe and rigid test, (occupying five days in the trial of 
Reapers and Mowers) and was decided by the most effiicient, 
capable, and persevering men ever appointed to jadge of the 
merits of similar machines; and that the facts stated, and the 
conclusions arrived at in said report, are strictly and undeni- 
ably correct. 

I could not entertain the idea for a moment, that any one 
of that committee acted under the corrupting influence of 
bribery, so wantonly insinuated in the article to which this is 
a reply; and I think the public will demand some proof of the 
assertion, or else point the finger of scorn at the traducer. 

Freeport, Illinois, Dec. 15, 1852. J H. MANNY. 





Valuable Farm For Sale. 
HE subscriber offers for sale his Farin, containing 108 
acres of first-rate land, situated four miles north of the 
village of Keeseville, Clinton county. Upon it is a good dwel- 
ling house, with convenient out buildings ; well fenced into 
convenient sized fields for cultivation, and for beauty of lova- 
tion, is not surpassed by any in Northern New-York. 
Peru, Feb. 1, 1853—6t WILLETS KEESE. 
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Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—VOL. XV,II. 
for 1853, devoted to Science, Literature, and General Intelli- 
gence. Published by FowLens anv WE 13, No. 131 Nassau- 
st., New-York. 


PHRENOLOGY, the science of mInp, includes in its wide 
domain a knowledge of all the faculties, passions, and powers 
of the HUMAN SOUL; all the bodily organism over which the 
soul presides, with its structures and functions; and all the 
realm of nature to which man is related, and with which he 
should live in harmony. It includes a knowledge of man and 
his relations to God and to the universe. It is thus a central 
and comprehensive science, beginning with the ConsTITUTION 
OF MAN, and ending with all his possible relations, sPIRITUAL 
and MATERIAL. It is thus that SELF KNOWLEDGE is the basis 
of all knowledge. 

Tue PurenovocicaL Journa, therefore, has a sphere 
that is universal. All philosophy, all science, all art, all the 
details of practical life, are legitimate subjects of discussion in 
its columns. The experience of twenty years has not been 
lost to us; nor, amid the progress of this wonderful age, have 
we idly lagged behind. THE Journax will endeavor to be 
still a little in advance of the age, and of its own former ef- 
forts. 

PHRENOLOGY, the science which unfolds to man the laws 
of his own Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Being, will still 
command our first attention; al) other subjects being, in fact, 
but applications aud illustrations of the principles of this sci- 
ence. We shall illustrate the varieties of cerebral deve'op- 
meut by spirited and truthful ENGRAvVINGs of striking speci- 
mens of Human Nature, in its highest and lowest, its har 
monious and discordant, its symmetrical and grotesque deve- 
lopments. 

Younc Men, about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right and understand their course, 
will find the Journal a friend and monitor, to encourage them 
in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. The various occupations wiil be 
discussed in the light of Phrenolegy and Physiology, so that 
every one may know in what pursuit he would be most likely 
to succeed. 

Tue Mecnanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Parent, will find each number 
of the Journal an instructive aud valuable companion. 


The Phrenological Journal is published on the first of each 
mouth, at Onze DoLtLaR a YEAR. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe. Address all letters, post paid, to 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau-st., New-York. 


This Journal is doing more to benefit mankind, than all the 
gold-diggers in the two hemispheres. It is only $1 per year, 
aud is worth ten times that in any family.—Cleveland Com- 
mercial, 


Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge to 
be learned in the world?) Then kuow thyself. ‘To do this, 
send forthe Phrenological Journal and read it. No other 
work now published can be so useful to its readers, and es- 
pecially the young meu and young women.—New Era. 


A journal containing such a mass of interesting matier, de- 
voted to the highest happiness and interest of man, written in 
the clear and lively style of its practiced Editors, and afforded 
at the * ridiculously low price”? of One Dollar a Year, must 
succeed in running up its present large circulation to a much 
higher figure. —New- York Tribune. 

iG Clubs may be made up, and single subscriptions sent 


in to the publishers at once, for the New Volume. AGENTS 
WANTED. Fev. 1, 1853—m2t. 





JEW GRAEFENBERG Water Curr. 


No Cure no Pay. For further particulars inquire of R. 
HOLLAND. M. D., New Graefenberg, N. Y. 
Jan. l—w.m. lt. 











$500 IN PREMIUMS. 
Special Announcement. 


i order to bring the magazine business back to the old 
channel of the mails, under the reduced postage, the pub- 


lisher of 
GRAHAWM’S MAGAZINE 


offers premiums amounting to Five Hunprep Do.uars to 
the Postmasters or residents of any post-towns in the United 
States, who will send the largest number of subscripuons, 
through the mails prior to the Virat of July, 1853. 


First Premium, $200 for the Largest Club. 
Second Premium. #150 for the Second Best. 
Third Premium, $75 for the Third Best. 
Fourth Premtuin, $50 for the Fourth Best. 
Fifth Preminm, $25 for the Ffith Best. 


And to the Ten next largest a splendidly bound copy of 
GRAHAM, for one year, with five-dollar binding. 

The list of the competitors will be published complete at 
that time, so that the utmost fairness may be manifest. A 
statement will also be published on the 10th of June, of those 
towns which have entered into competition, with the nnmber 
of subscribers sent from each, up to that time. 

The Books of the office will also be subject to the inspec- 
tion of competitors, and every evidence of good fatth fur- 
nished. 


Tue TERMS ARE— 
Single subscribers,........+se0005 3 
Six subseribers, one year,... .... 10 
Ten ne ve kewmsentins Jae 
Thirteen “ " oeandunes ae 


Single subscribers may be added, at any time, at the rate 
of the first club sent. 

Competitors need not confine themselves to one post-town 
but the names must be forwarded by the competitor Aimsel/, 
whether from one or more towns, so as to prevent confusion. 

Address, GEO. R. GRAHAM, 
134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


P.S—We presume that no Postmaster, with whom we 
have done business, nor any Editor with whom we exchange, 
will fora moment doubt, that the statements set forth, as 
above, will be lived up to, to the letter, in all respects. G. 

Feb. i—m3t. 





Farmer’s, Gardener’s, and Planter’s Store. 


G. MUNN, No. 530 MAIN STREET, four doors below 
e ‘THIRD, LOUISVILLE, KY. All kinds of Garden, 
Flower, Field, and Grass Seeds, and every variety of Agri- 
culiural and Horticultural Implements, Chain Pumps and 
Pump fixtures, constantly on hand, wholesale and retail. Also 
ageuts tor the different Nurseries in the vicinity. Orders from 
abroad promptly attended to. Fresh Osage Orange Seed and 
Osagee Orange Plants. 
My stock of Grass Seeds, &c., for the spring of 1853, will 
consist in part of— 
4,000 bushels stripped and clean Kentucky Blue Grass. 
1,000 « Kentucky Orchard Grass. 
1.000 “ Kentucky Red Top. 
1,000 pure Timothy. 
1,000 * Red Clover. 
1,000 “Kentucky Hemp Seed. 


Orders from abroad, accompanied with cash or city refer- 
ence, will receive prompt attention. A. G.MUNN. 
Jan. 13—w°t. 


Balsam Firs, Arbor Vite, and other Forest Trees. 


TE ENRY LITTLE & CO., of Bangor, Maine, will fur- 

nish any number of Evergreen aud ether Forest Trees, 
taken up with earth on the roots. with the greatest cure, and 
sent to any part of the United States by steamboats or rail- 
roads, and carefully packed in large boxes, at short notice, at 
the following prices, viz: 

From 6 inches to 1 foot, at 1 cent, or $10 per 1000. 

From 1 foot to 2 feet, at 14 cents, or $15 per 1000. 

The above prices refer more particularly to Balsam Fir and 
Arbor Vite Trees. 

We charge what the boxes cost, but nothing for packing. 

For three years past, the trees we have procured and sent 
to a distance, have lived generally, and nave given good satis- 
faction. Evergreens will not live unless taken up with great 
care. Bangor, Feb. 1, 1853—m3t 








Short Horns. 


HAVE on hand and for sale, two Short Horn bull calves 
—one in color red and white, the other chiefly red, the 

get of Splendor; both large, and possessing much quality, 
style, symmetry and substance. JNO. R. PAGE. 
Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Feb 1—m2. 
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Lawrence Scientific School, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
HF. next term of this Institution will open on the first day 
of March, 1853, aud will cominue twenty weeks. In- 
struction by recitations, lectures, or practical exercises, ac- 
cording tothe nature of the stady, will be given in 


eda ag PRE OO ee ...-+ by Messrs. Bond. 
vce, ETRE PAG FR? Prof. Gray. 
Chemistry. analy cecal and practical,. . Prof. Horsford, 
Compurative Anatomy & Physivlogy, Prof. Wyman, 
PON. .... widads nn 200080 Prof. Eustis. 
rte it ne EE PONE ETE PE SE Prof. Pierce. 
Mineralogy,.. ......... S eee cece Prof. Cooke. 
oe ian, Oe Te oe omen Prof. Lovering. 
Zovlogy and Geology, .........00065 Prof. Agassiz. 


For further formation concerning the School, application 
may be nade to Prof. E. N. HORSFORD. 
Dean of the Faculty. 
Cambridge, Mass , Jan. 1, 1853—w3m2t 


New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 


\ E have constantly on hand, the most extensive assort- 

ment of the best and latest improved Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, and Field and Garden Seeds, ever 
offered for sale in the United States, embracing every Imple- 
ment, Machine, or Seed desirable for the Planter, Farmer, 
or Gardener. Also Guauo, Bone Dust, Poudrette, Plaster 
of Paris, and Super Phosphate of Lime. Durham, and oth- 
er improved breeds of Cattle aud Sheep. 

R. LU. ALLEN. 

189 and 191 Water St.. New-York 





Jan. 1, 1853—tf. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
Spring Course of Lectures. 


rTHE next course of Lectures will commence on Tuesday, 
February 8, 1353, and continue sixteen weeks. 
Surgery—ALpEN Marcu, M D. 
sat and Practice of Medicine—James McNaveGuton, 





Materia Medica—T. Romeyn Beck, M. D. 

Anatomy—Jamrs H. Armssy, M. D. 

Chemistry—Lewts C. Beck, M. D. 

Institutes of Medicine—THomas Hun, M. D. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Amos Dean, Esq. 

Obstetrics—Howarp Townsenp, M. D. 

Clinical Instruction will be given regularly during the ses- 
sion, at the Hospital and College. 

Fees for the first course. $60; second course, $50; Matri- 
culation fee, 5; Graduation fee $20. Students who have at- 
tended two full courses of lectures at other institutions, will 
be required to pay $10. 

1G Graduates of this College, and of Institutions where 
the requirements are the same as ut this, will have FREE ad- 
mission to the Lectures. Albany, Dec. 4, 1852. 

Jan 1—m& w2t THOMAS HUN, Registrar. 





Valuable Farm for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale four hundred and fifty acres 

of land,veing a part of his homestead, and comprising two 
hundred acres of as desirable land as any in Addison county— 
lying on the main road four miles north of Vergennes on the 
border of Lake Champlain, and one mile from the Railroad 
Station. It is under good cultivation, and furnished with com- 
modious buildings. The remaining 250 acres is wood land; a 
portion-of it covered with a heavy growth of hemlock and 
other valuable timber, and the remainder with the best quality 
of wood for fuel. The property will be sold together or in 
parcels. Postpaid inquiries promptly responded to. 

ROW’D T. ROBINSON, 
Aug. 1—tf, Ferrisburgh, Addison co.. Vt. 
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United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore 
No. 197 Water street, near Fulton street, New-York. 

\ ERCHANTS, Planters and Farmers, in want of AGRI- 
4¥i CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS or SEEDS, for shipping, plantation, farm or garden 
purposes, will please call and examine our extensive and su- 
perior assortment of goods in the above line, unsurpassed by 
any other house in the United States, for finish, material und 
workmanship, and of the most approved pxtterns; all of 
which we will sell on as good terms as any other house in 
this city. 

We have among our assortrment the far-famed and une- 
qualed EAGLE D. & F.PLOWS, warranted to draw lighter 
and do as good work in sod or stubble ground, as any other 
Plow 10 be found in the United States. 

We also have the highest premium Straw Cutters, Fan Mills, 
Grain Mills, Premium Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, Thresh- 
ers and Separators of different kinds; Ketchum’s celebrated 
Mowing Machine, unsurpassed ; Hus<ey’s Reaping Machine 
—also, McCormick’s Cotton Guns, Cotton Presses, Hay and 
Hide Presses, Brick Machines, Harrows of all kinds, Sugar 
Mills for plantation use, Sugar Mills for grocer’s use, Hand 
Store Trucks of all kinds, Mule Carts, Horse Carts, Farm 
Wagons, Wheel Burrows, Coal and Canal Barrows. In 
fact we have everything for shippping or using on plantation, 
arm or garden. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

N. B. Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette. Superphosphate of 
Lime, and other fertilisers Jan 1, 1353—m& wil. 





Agricultural Implements. 


STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS—of all patterns. 

CORN MILLS—both of Iron and Burr Stone. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS—of Beals’, Nichols’ and 
Sinclair’s make. 

ROAD SCRAPERS—of several patterns. 

FANNING MILILS—of all the best makers. 

SAUSAGE STUFFERS AND CUTTERS—of all pat- 
terns. 

VEGETABLE OR ROOT CUTTERS—of approvedkinds. 

CORN SHELIERS—for hand and horse power. 

VEGETABLE BOILERS—of Mott’s and Bent’s patterns. 

nw AND WHEEL BARROWS-—of iron and 
wood, 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bullock’s patent 

BRICK MACHINES—of Hall’s and other makers. 

WAGONS AND CARTS. 

PLOWS—of Prouty & Mears, Centre Draft, and Rich’s 
Iron Beam PLOWS—Engle, Massachusetts make, and 
Minor & Hortons. 

For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff 
Street, New-York. Nov. 1—1f. 


Albany Drain Tile Works. 


No 60 Lancaster Street— West of Medical College. Albany. 
fe subscriber has now on hand, Draining ‘Tile of the 
foilowing descriptions. Prices reduced. 
Horst Suok TIive. 





54 inch Rise, or 44 inch Calibre, ........... $18 00 pr. 1000. 

5 7 2 we ES Se ee walker 500 * 

3 $ oie Od i Pa al alt oose 190 © 
So. TILE. 

4} inch Rise, or 34 inch Calibre, ........... $18 00 pr. 1000. 

3 ls Bee Seey 1200 “ 


4 

These Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed 
as to admit water at every joint, draining land from 12 to 20 
feet each side of the drain—being the cheapest and most dura- 
ble article used. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dweliings, at #4 and 
$8 per 100 pieces. Orders froma distance will receive prompt 
attention. 


Albany, April 1, 1852—tf. JOHN GOTT. 





The Lodi Manufacturing Company 


FFER their Poudrette this season attheir usual rates, 
viz: One barre:, $2.00—2 barrels, $3.50—3 barrels, 
$5.00—5 barrels, $8.00—6 barrels, $9.50, and any amount 
over 6 barrels $1 50 per barrel. Delivered free of cartage or 
other expense, on board of vessel or railroad, in the city of 
New York. (G> A small trial requested. 

This article is so well known, and so universally approved 
of as a manure for corm and garden vegetables, that an ex- 
tended advertisement is scarcely necessary. The Company 
will send free of cost, to any one wishing further informa- 
tion. a pamphlet containing instructions for use, &¢c.—alsn 
certificates from Hon. Daniel Webster, A. J. Downing, and 
others, together with other interesting matter. Orders sent 
by mail, enclosing money, will be promptly acknowledged. 
All communications must be post-paid, and addressed to the 
* Lodi Manufacturing Company, New-York,’ office 74 
Cortiand Street. Jan. 1--m5.w5t 











New and Important Insurance, 


Northern N. Y. Live Stock Ins. Co., Plattsburgh N. Y- 
| gees PORATED by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, July. 1851. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live 
Stock insured against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, 
Water, Accidents, Diseases. &e CAPITAL, $50.000 
GEORGE MOORE, Plattsburgh, See’y. 
I. C. Mrx, Fort Aun, Gen. Agent. 
October 13, 1851. 
This company are now organized and ready to receive 
applications for insurance. It is confidently believed that the 
owners of valuable animals will avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered by this mode of protection. — If fire, life and 
marine insurances are proper and expedient, so is live stock 
as gee the reasons for insurance are equally applicable 
to all. 
For terms please apply te Company’s Agents. 
Plattsburgh, July 1—1f 
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North River Agricaltural Warehouse, 
No. 53 Courtland-street, New-York. 


EORGE H. BARR & CO., invite the attention of Far- 

mers, Planters and others, to their large and varied as- 
soriment of Agricultural Implements, Manures, Seeds, &c., 
&c., all of which will be furnished at the lowest prices.— 
Their assoriment includes 

PLOWS—All the improved kinds by the most approved 
makers, 

HORSE POW ERS—Of all kinds and sizes, with and with- 
out ‘Thrashers, &c. 

CORN SHELLERS—AIll the improved kinds, and some 
of recent introduction. 

STRAW CU'T'TERS—Ofall sizes and kinds, for hand and 
horse- power 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS—Of all kinds and sizes. 

FANNING MILLS, Cultivators, Harrows. Agricultural 
Barometers, Chuins of all the approved kinds, Rakes, Hoes, 
Forks, and a general assortment of Horticultural and Garden 
tools. Feb. 1—2t 


Seeds. 


NHE undersigned being aware of the strong prejudice ex- 
isting among Market Gardeners and others. m relation 
to seeds as usually sold by Agricultural Warehouses, have 
engaged the services of Mr. James Hogg, so long known to 
the public as a competent Seedsman, and have placed this 
department of their business under his control. They have 
also made arrangements with Prof. Mapes, and others en- 
gaged in seed raising. to furnish them with an assortment of 
the choicest seeds. Their Foreign and California arrange- 
ments will ensure. in addition to garden seeds, a fine assort- 
meut of Bulbs, Flower Seeds, &c., &c. 
GEO. H. BARR & CO., 
North River Agricultural Warehouse, 
Feb. 1—2 53 Courtland-street, N. Y. 








Mammoth Nutmeg Potato. 

FEW SACKS of these superior Potatoes may be had 

for seed of the subscribers. These Potatoes have never 
been diseased, and are as hard and firm when one year old, 
as when dug. They ripen in June, being among the earliest 
known variety. Price $2 per bushel. 

North River Agricultural Warehouse, 
53 Courtland-street, N. Y., 
Feb. 1—2t GEO. H. BARR & CO. 





Manures. 
ERTILIZERS of all kinds for sale by the subscribers. 
IMPROVED SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, Su- 
perphosphate of Lime—both the above made afier the recipe 
of Prof. Mapes. 
PERUVIAN GUANO, Sulphuric Acid, Bone-Dust, Potash 
Sparlings, Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, &c., &e. 
GEO. H. BARR & CO., 
Feb. 1—2t 53 Courtland-street, N. Y. 








Seneca Lake Highland Nurseries, 
Havana, Chemung Co., N. Y. 


= and descriptive Catalogues furnished gratis, to all 
applicants by mul. Here can be had, at wholesale or 
retail, all kinds of Fruit Trees, both Standurds and Dwarfs, 
of the largest size, and best varieties. Ornamental trees and 
Shrubs, Roses, Green House Plants, &e , &c. 

Persous wishing to set Apple Orchards, wsth large trees, 
can be suited here. 

Among other Nursery stock, fifiy thousand Cherry trees 
can be had. 

Packages amounting to $10 and upwards, delivered free of 
charge at New-York and Dunkirk, or any imtermediute sta- 
tion on the N. Y. & E. Railroad. E. C. FROST. 

Feb. 1, 1863—clt 


Superphosphate of Lime. 

Te genuine article, manufactured by C. Deburg, in bags 

of 150 pounds each. The subscribers have made a con- 
tract for a large quantity, and are now prepared to supply 
any demand. Farmers and gardeners would do well to cail 
on us before purchasing elsewhere, as we are now able to 
sell for a less price than heretofore offered. Every bug is 
branded C. Deburg, Extra No. 1. 








Feb. 1—ctf LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff-street, N. Y. 
Manures. 


ERUVIAN GUANO, 2} to 24 cents per pound. 
BONE DUST, when taken in equal quantities, $2.25 
per barrel. 
BONE SAWINGS, scparately, $2.50 per barrel. 
PLASTER, $1 to $1 25 per barrel 
POTASH, 3} to 4 cents per pound. 
CHARCOAL, #1 per barrel. 
SULPHURIE ACID. 2} to 2} cents per ponnd. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 2} cents per pound. 
WOOD'S RENOVATING SALTS, one cent per pound. 
For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 
—o a LONGETT & GRIFFING. 
eb. l—ctf. 
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